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Dairying Made Profitable 


A Brief Record of Successes in Cortlaad 
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A Good Wheat Prospect 


May Outlook for Winter and Spring Wheat 





Pekin Ducks for Market 


Illustrated 


Care of My Orchard 


By Henry Flater, Ohio 


Saving Corn from Insect 
Ravages 


Life History of Corn Worm and Methods to 
Battle It. 
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A PRIZE SILVER WYANDOTTE HEN 








HIS bird, bred and owned by Hector W. Millspaugh of Orange 

county, N Y, has a record of five first prizes. 
pullet_at Middletown, Matteawan and Kingston, N Y; as hen in 
1903 at Middletown and as hen in 1904 at Walden, N Y. 


In 1902, asa 
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You will remember the quality of a 


PARSONS “LOW DOWN” MILK WAGON 


long after the price has been forgotten. Ask 
for our catalogue, 


PARSONS “LOW DOWN’ WAGON WORKS 


Earlville, N. ¥. 





If you want 


BIG CROPS 


Send for our free booklet 
“Science APR vlied to Agric ulture.’”’ 
lenable you to 


DOUBLE YOUR PROFITS 


Osborne-Fiske Co., P. 0. 1459, N. ¥. City. 








MACHINERY 


Built in All Sizes 
for Drilling for 
Water, Oil, Gas 
or Minerals. 

: Send for Catalog No. 40 
NATIONAL DRILL & MFG. CO. 
New York Chicago Memphis, Tenn. 
Portland, Ore. Minneapolis, Minn 


HAY RACKS, $6.50 - $8.50 
HEAVY LAWN SWINGS, $3.25 - $4.25 
Ladders and Step Ladders 8 
cts. ft. Bushel Crates 9 cts. 
Folding Chicken Coops with 

















yard, $1.50. Catalog free. 
THE GABMAN MFG. CO., Bristol, Ind. 


maT TO HEAVES! NEWTON'S 


GUARANTEED Heave, Cough, Dis- 
fe temper and Indiges- 
; ™ tion Cure will eifect a 
permanent cure fer the 
ailments named. Recom- 
mended by veterinarians 
= and owners. Every drug- 
» gist in America has it or 

’ Send for Booklet. can get i 

per can, of dealers, or express p' 


THE NEWTON REMEDY CO., TOLEDO, OHIO. 


DEDERICK’S Bess? 
PRESSES 

Run lightest, wear longest and earn most. Prize win- 

Aiers wherever shown. Enlarge your market, in- 


crease your profits. Send for catalogue and learn 
what others have done and you can do, 








TRUCK FARMING 


FREE SAMPLE 
ON REQUEST 


ROOFING <> 


“OF COURSE I’M PLEASED.” That roof used to leak like a 
sieve. Now I’ve put on AMATITE and my troubles are over.” 


Best for all kinds of farm buildings. 


It keeps the grain and stock dry. 


Nails and cement supplied with each roll. Anyone can do the work. 
It is mineral surfaced and requires no coating. 
Free Sample upon request. 
BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


New York 
St. Louis 
Chicago 


Allegheny 
Philadelphia 
New Orleans 
Cleveland 


Kansas City 
Cincinnati 
Minneapolis 














“ou Can, 
Save $30 


In the ordinary way of buying 
would cost, with his com- 


from a dealer this buggy 
mission added, from $5 


to $830 more than if bought from our factory. We are actual manufacturers and 
sell by mail direct to the customer, saving all middlemen or dealers’ profits to the 
buyer. In every case we guarantee satisfaction or refund purchase price, and 


pay freight both ways. 


Write for free illustrated catalogue. 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE AND HARNESS CO., Columbus, Ohio. 
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BUCKEYE 


Combined Grain anc 
Fertilizer Disc Drill 


Growing Onions for Market. 

W. J. CLARE, ORANGE COUNTY, N Y, 

I have grown onions for several 
years. I find the following varieties 
best adapted for our section: For the 
main crop, Southport Red Globe. We 
also grow a few Extra Early Reds and 
the Southport White-Globe. We use 
commercial fertilizer to a considera. 
ble extent, getting a leading brand, an. 
alyzing about 1% nitrogen, 7% phos- 
phoric acid and 8% potash. I use from 
1500 to 2000 pounds per acre, broad. 
casting and thoroughly harrowing it 
in before using. If yellow patches ap. 
pear in the field, I dress them up with 
fertilizer and cultivate it in. This ig 
usually put on broadcast, but when 
the onion tops are dry. Our crop is 
usually put in anytime from March 4) 
to May 1, as the season varies. We 
usually plant when the top of the 
ground is sufficiently dry to work the 
sower without clogging. 

There is a general increase in acre. 
age in our section without a sufficient 
amount of help to care for the crop, 
Just what the outcome will be is hard 
to predict at this time. There wil! be 
at our shipping station at least an in- 
crease of 54% over least year on the 
acreage put out. During the early part 
of the season we hoe or cultivate ag 
soon as the rows are visible. We go 


|} over this twice usually before weed- 


ing, aiming to keep the center free 


,»| from weeds. If the ground becomes 


wet or heavy we use “diggers” on 
cultivators to loosen the soil and get it 
lively. We usuaily plant in rows It 
inches apart, dropping 18 to 30 sceds 
per foot in the row, according to the 
quality of the seed. 

We huve had some difficulty with 
cutworms and white grubs in our seec- 
tion. We use about 100 pounds fine, 
sifted hominy meal or wheat middlings 
With one pound paris green. This is 
thoroughly mixed and applied with a 
drill. For this purpose we use an old 
implement and drill as close to the 


onions as possible, making a ridge 


| about the size of a lead pencil. For 


maggots, I use one ounce radish seed 
per acre with the onion seed. I use 
a long variety with a short top. My 
expericnce has been that the maggot 
prefers the radishes and will work in 
them. The radishes are pulled out and 
destroyed at the last weeding. 
Sill iacinasatnde 

Catching Corn Pulling Crows— 
When ready to plant corn, take a can 
of kerosene oil and pour enough into 


P. K. DEDERICK’S SONS, 21 Tivoli Street, Albany, N. Y. 


SILOS 


Pine, Hemlock and Cypress in 200 sizes; also cutters, blowers, 
carriers, horse powers, hay presses. Catalogue free. 
HARDER MFC. COMPANY, Box 13, Cobleskill, N.Y. 


New Poultry women 


Poultry Architecture. G. B. Fiske 
Poultry Appliances and Handicraft. G.L. ake vise 
Cows Fresh in Spring yield most of 


JDD COMPANY, . a _ —————— 
ORANGE jt al their milk during periods of low 


Lafayette Place, New York, N.Y. a , , —— >EPTTONpP Teta, a 
3 Marquette Building, Chicago, II Ste OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Fditorial Pace. prices for dairy products. On return 
- ing to winter quarters the milk flow 


is not stimulated by feeding and the 
conditions prevailing. On the other 


scanners gerne $2.00 per 100 Say. Fe | | i203. 255s" resi in tne ta" give 3 


Painted red on both sides. Most durable and economical covering for Roofing, Siding or Ceiling for Residences, Houses, 4 liberal supply of milk during winter, 
Barna, Sheds, Elevators, Stores, Churches, Poultry Houses, Cribs, ete. Easier to lay fs eh al x a — — 
and will last longer than any other covering. Cheaper than shingles or slate. No experience S . and when spring comes this flow will 

necessary. A hammer or hatchet the only tools needed. It is semi-hardened high grade steel. increase under the stimulation of 
€2.00 is our price for the flat. Corrugated as shown in cut, or “V” crimped or standing seam . = i 
N . S plenty of pasture. Fall fresh cows 

Thousands of buildings throughout the world pas NY WSS will probably yield 10 to 15% more 


We offer Pressed Brick Siding and Beaded Celling or 

Siding at #@2.25 per 100 Square Feet. 

gare covered with this steel rooting and siding, making their buildings : 

FIRE, WATER AND LIGHTNING PROOF. milk in 12 months than those calving 
Send in your order for as many squares as you may need to cover your new or old in the spring. 

4 building. Time will prove its enduring qualities. Withstands the elements, best of ail 

A roofings. At prices noted in this,advertisement, 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT 
to all points East of Colorado, except Indian Territory, Oklahoma and Texas. Write for 
prices for shipment to such points. Ask for further particulars. Immediate shipment . , 
if you mail us your order at once. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Our Special Catalogue f : 
No. Ke 25. tells all about this rooting. It also quotes low prices on Building Material, Wire, Pipe, Plumb- Bs vi. 8 ~ on “each plot gave better results 
ing. Sash, Doors, Furniture, Houschold Goods, Down Spouting, Eave Trough and thousands of other f ‘ , ee . wa 
items bought by us at Sheriff’ and Hecelvers’ Sates. CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 35TH AND ‘IRON STS. CHICAGO. limed than on unlimed plots. On th 
plots receiving sulphate of ammonia, 


— GPT squashes appeared to suffer less injury 
UNTIL YOU INVESTIGATE imit- 
a than pumpkins, where lime was 4‘ 
é A y Bl j ¥ GA Se Pe INE i N TH A WORKMAN,*® 
ndiew GINES 2 engine superi ‘o | ted. There was a gain of more than ll 
ail i gi ick! mounted on an on at small cost—portable, sta- ‘ lime. 
onary oF fraction. “Mention thie peper. Sind rom CATALOGUE. 2 THE TEMPLE PUMP ée., Wire, Meagher & 16th Bts., Obleago, Oe Ists OUR TIFTY-FIRST YEAR. | Pounds per plot from the use of 


the seed box to just saturate the corn. 





WITH DISC-HOE SEEDING DEVICE 


A BUCKEYE drill that embodies more excellent features than any other drill If thoroughly mixed, the oil will not 
we knowof. The double run grain feed is “as accurate asthe sun”’ and wil! not cause trouble in the planter, and the 
skip, choke or bunch. The fertilizer distributor, made of glass, is a distinctive crows will t touch the corn. About 
feature of the Buckeye drills. It will not break, nor rust or corrode from the acids shit 2 s Resi os _— 2 oh 
in commercial fertilizers. Guaranteed to sow all kinds of commercial fertilizers one pint of oil is enough for one peck 
and fine manures, and does not grind the fertilizer into paste. The principles of the of corn. This does not injure the germ, 
disc and hoe drills are combined inethe ‘‘ Disc-Hoe”’ seeding device; the hoe evenly , ava sonk saahienr rear and 
and exactly depositing the seed and fertilizer in the perfect furrow made by the disc. as I have soaked corn one year ant 

This drill has a dozen other features of sterling merit, and is one of the leaders kept it until the next and it has grown 
of the famous Buckeye line. It will pay you to examine it at your dealer’s, or well I have tried this remedy for 
write us for a complete catalogue of Grain Drilis and Cultivators. est: pis — a re 

three years and know that it works.— 
[A. J. -Whiffin, Wisconsin. 


P. P. MAST & CO., 20 Canal Street, Springfield, Ohio. 


























White Bush Scalloped Squash pl:nt- 
ed by the Rhode Island agricultural ex- 


periment station so as to give ten hills 
on 
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DAIRYING MADE PROFITABLE 


A PROFESSIONAL MAN GETS PLEASURE AND MONEY 
OUT OF THE DAIRY—HOW THE HERD IS MAN- 
AGED—THE EXTENT OF 
MILK AND BUTTER RECORDS—THE IMPORTANCE 
OF THE SIRE—FEEDINS METHODS—FILLING THE 
SILO—STABLING AND GENERAL CARE, 





HE famous herd of Holstein cattle on Star 
j farm in Cortland county, N Y, is well 
known to admirers of this breed through- 
out this country. H. L. Bronson, al- 
though a lawyer by profession, has put into 
operation upon his farm the same _ business 
methods and systems that have characterized 
his successful business career in  every- 
thing that he has undertaken. Mr Bron- 
son does not believe in doing things by 
halves, but leaves nothing undone to secure 
the best results from every department of his 
farming enterprise. What he has done in his 
section can undoubtedly be accomplished in 
other places if the same good judgment- and 
business principles are applied as they have 
been executed on his famous place under his 
able direction. Mr Bronson goes on the prin- 
ciple that it is unbusinesslike to keep scrub 
cows of any kind, but that dairying can be 
made profitable by stocking the farm with pure- 
bred registered cattle. 
He has confined himself to Holsteins, and 
the story of his success will no doubt be of 
interest to others. One of our editors visited 
Ir Bronson recently, and with him went over 
his place very carefully, looking into details 
and methods of management. Mr Bronson says 
he has tied himself to the Holsteins because 
he knows that they are not only good producers 
of milk, but their offspring is also in good de- 
mand. He says that first-class registered Hol- 
stein cows will produce $100 in milk in 12 
months, and if this cow is of a popular strain, 
her calf will be worth another $100. in this 
way he sharply compares his methods with the 
paltry $35 and $40 made from grade cows. 
It costs Mr Bronson $35 to $40 a year to 
properly keep and feed a cow according to his 


¢ American Agriculturist 


“Agriculture is the most healthful, ,most useful, and most noble 


employment of man.” — Washington 
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methods. He emphasizes these facts and fig- 
ures, stating that it represents the difference 
between success and failure. He is a firm be- 
liever that dairy farming can be made profit- 
able by disposing of the unprofitable cows and 
building up a herd that is worthy of careful 
attention. 
FOUNDATION OF THE HERD. 

Prior to 1894, Mr Bronson had tried experi- 
mentally upon his farm grade cattle represent- 
ing Guernseys and pure-bred Jerseys. He says 
the results were disappointing, as these cattle 
were not found profitable. The same year he 
bought six registered Holstein cows and one 
bull. They were placed upon a cheap hillside 
farm of 167 acres. The location was not con- 
sidered the most favorable, but the soil was 
fairly good. 

With the advent of the registered Holsteins 
a marked change soon took place. The cows 
proved profitable from the first and the herd 
was increased as fast as Mr Bronson’s limited 
means permitted. All the heifer calves were 
kept while the young bulls were registered and 
sold. It was his aim to breed a little better 
strain each year and increase his herd as fast 
as possible. In less than ten years, this hum- 
ble beginning has passed from the experimental 
stage into a well-established business proposi- 
tion of the highest character. 

At present Mr Bronson has four different 
farms covering over 1000 acres, on which he 
is now keeping about 275 registered head of 
cattle. There are five sets of farm buildings 
which have cost in the neighborhood of $25,000, 
giving ample accommodations for the herd, be- 
sides stable room for cver 300 head of cattle 
and 16 head of horses. The herd consists prin- 
cipally of over 275 head of registered Holstein 
cattle of all ages, mostly females, with a lot 
of choicely bred bulls and bull calves repre- 
senting the most famous strains in this and 
other countries. Many farmers are of the opin- 
ion that they cannot do a dairy business without 
making a large investment and going beyond 
their means. Mr Bronson says that this is not 
true, and that a small amount of money judi- 
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ciously invested in a few registered females bred 
to the right animal will form a nucleus to 
establish the foundation for a valuable herd. 
The point he emphasizes is: “Start right. If 
you cannot buy but one animal, get a good one, 
for this blood will permeate your entire herd.” 
THERE IS NO GUESSWORK ON STAR FARM. 

The milk of every individual animal in this 
famous herd is weighed and accurate records 
are kept of each individual animal. As a rule, 
Mr Bronson says, after a careful comparison 
of his records, that one can reasonably expect 
that a Holstein cow in her matured form will 
give 50 to 75 pounds milk per day when she 
freshens. Two-year-old heifers with their first 
calves will give from 35 to 50 pounds. These 
records are many times exceeded by individuals 
in Mr Bronson’s herd, but he says these figures 
represent a fair average. 

Joe Bach Josephine, No 46940, was shipped 
to St Louis and participated in the international 
contest there. Without being acclimated she 
produced in an official seven days’ test 512 
pounds milk, butter fat 19.07 pounds, which is 
equivalent to 23.8 pounds butter, 80% fat; for 
seven days she averaged 73.2 pounds milk per 
day; her best 30 days, from June 16 to July 15, 
wus 1640.9 pounds milk; total yield from June 
16 to October 13, 1904, 120 days, was 6236 pounds 
milk, equivalent to 248.32 pounds butter, and 
an average of 2.06 pounds per day. Last season 
Regalia A. DeKol, No 41919, freshened in the 
heat of summer, when no official testing is done 
at Star farm, and produced 80% pounds milk 
in one day. Aaltje DeKol, No 35597, freshened 
about the same time, and produced 82% pounds 
milk in one day. That is a little over a 40- 
quart can of milk per day. Marion DeKol, No 
46668, produced in seven days in an official test 
409 pounds milk and 20.31 pounds butter. 

THE SIRE AN IMPORTANT FACTOR. 

Mr Bronson does not believe the old adage 
that the sire is half the herd. From his expe- 
rience and observation he says that the sire is 
more than one-half the herd, emphasizing the 
word more. To illustrate this point, he cites 


[To Page 553.] 


A Famous Herd of Holsteins Just in from Pasture 


This picture was taken by one of our editors last fall on the farm of H. L. Bronson of Cortland county, N Y. The herd had just come in 


from pasture and was waiting for the barn door to open. 
For 


of. milk and butter producers is represented. 


Here are represented some of the finest stock of the breed. Nearly every famous strain 
an account of the methods used on this farm see article in this issue. 
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SAVING CORN FROM INSECT RAVAGES 


The corn worm has about as many popular 
names as it has food plants. Throughout the 
corn growing states it is known as the corn 
worm when it occurs upon corn. In the cotton 
growing states it is called the boll worm when 
found upon cotton. In many southern states 
it is known in the early part of the season as 
the corn bud worm. Where the same creature 
is found also upon tomatoes it is known as 
the tomato worm. It is about 1% inches long 
when full grown, and varies in color from pale 
green to dark brown, with longitudinal stripes 
of the same color. This color varies so greatly 
as to make them look like different insects; 
still the markings are the same, the green worm 
marked with stripes of a darker green and 
the brown ones with darker brown, all having 
eight round, shining black spots in each seg- 
ment of the body, from which arises short 
brown hairs. The head and neck are brown. 
When full grown they leave the plant they are 
feeding on and crawl into the ground, where 
they change to chrysalids that are light chest- 
nut brown with the markings darker. 

There are several broods of this insect each 
year. Five broods have been recorded in a 
season in Alabama. There are three normal 
broods a year as far north as New Jersey, Ohio 
and northern Illinois. In South Carolina, north- 
ern Georgia, Tennessee and Arkansas there are 
probably four broods, and possibly six in south- 
ern Texas and Florida. The average length of 
time occupied Ly the insect in all its trans- 
formations is about 38 days, and this, allowing 
from April 15 to the middle of October as the 
active period of its life, would give us five 
broods. 

Early in the spring pale, clay yellow moths, 
with a greenish tinge, emerge from the chrys- 
alids that have passed the winter in the ground. 
The moths are very seldom seen, unless dis- 
turbed during the day, when they fly out with 
a quick darting motion. They begin their flight 
shortly after sundown. 

The eggs of the first brood are laid upon the 
leaves of the corn or other crop, upon which 
the young begin to feed as soon as hatched, 
gnawing many small, irregular holes through 
them,.giving them a ragged appearance. The 
brood that works on the ears is produced from 
eggs laid on the silk, and when hatched they 
feed upon the silk. When they come to the 
kernels they work their way around the ear 
inside the husks, sometimes eating only the 
outside portion of the kernels, or boring through 
the underside next to the cob so that when 
the husks are stripped back the worm may be 
nearly half hidden in the corn. As the corn 
gets hard those that are full grown leave the 
ears and go into the ground and undergo their 
transformations, while others that have not 
reached that stage die and rot in their burrows, 
where they mold and decay, making the corn 
unfit for use. 

The methods for the check and destruction 
of this insect as a corn pest are not very 
numerous, and much experimentation needs to 
be done on this subject. In garden patches of 
sweet corn and tomatoes hand picking is the 
best remedy so far suggested. The planting of 
several rows of early sweet corn around fields 
liable to be infested has been devised. In this 
case the moths would be attracted to these 
rows of early corn and deposit their eggs, after 
‘which the worms should be hand-picked, or 
destroyed by the destruction of the corn. Fall 
plowing will also break up and expose many 
chrysalids. 


COMBATING DISEASES OF FRUIT TREES 


The black knots frequently seen on plums, 
sour cherries, including wild cherry trees, are 
produced by a fungus. During the summer this 
fungus bears one kind of spore, and in late 
winter or early spring another. These spores 
are carried by the wind and grow where they 
find favorable lodgment. Their growth on 
plums and cherries irritates the tissues, which 
swell and split the bark, thus exposing their 
olive green interior, which later becomes sooty 


_ black. 


The only satisfactory treatment is preventive. 
The method generally recommended is to cut 
out and burn all knots found during winter 
and early spring, and again during May and 
June. This requires but little time. Wild cher- 
ries and plum trees in fence rows which are 
infested should be cut down and burned. 

Pear blight or fire blight is due to a kind 
of bacteria which gains entrance to the tissues 
of pear, apple and quince trees, and produces 
the brown or black leaves seen in the early 
part of the growing season. Insects are said 
to be the principal disseminators of this blight, 
because they have been seen feeding upon the 
exuded juices of affected trees, and also visiting 
the flowers or wounds through which entrance 
is believed to be gained. Speaking of this 
blight, Prof W. B. Alwood, formerly of the Vir- 
ginia experiment station, says: 

For many years we relied upon cutting out 
the infected parts as soon as discovered. If this 
is rigorously done, and especially if the trees 
are carefully gone over after growth ceases in 
the fall and every bit of blight wood taken out, 
the disease is greatly checked. This work is 
exceedingly laborious, and I have had the blight 
steadily progress in spite of just such efforts. 
About four years ago it occurred to me to try 
stimulation with a view of rendering the tissues 
resistant. This was attempted in 1901 on a 
couple thousand trees, with good results, and 
was repeated and other trees included in 1902 
and 1903. Thus far the effect has been remark- 
able. Trees which had been literally cut to 
pieces in removing blight wood were saved. 

Two trees in the experiment on which the 
blight had extended to the trunk, so as to leave 
scarcely any live tissue, have lived through the 
last two years against all expectations. All 
trees where blight had not extended to the 
trunk were saved. Since beginning this treat- 
ment, no cutting of blight wood has been al- 
lowed, except that here and there an entirely 
dead limb has been removed. The treatment 
has been by use of acid phosphate, 14%, two 
parts, muriate of potash, 50%, one part, mixed 
and applied freely over the soil about the trees. 
From five to 15 pounds have been used, accord- 
ing to size and condition of trees treated. We 
make the application before the buds push, and 
work it into the soil, but further than this, 
leave the trees wholly uncultivated. 


Culls vs Pure-Bred Fowls—I do not advise 
cross-bred fowls for the farmer who wishes to 
make the most out of his flock. I strongly 
advocate raising full-bloods in preference to the 
common dunghill fowls or to the infusion of 
new blood each year or two into common stock. 
The farmer who will market all the culls will 
soon have his flock on a paying basis, if properly 
housed and given necessary food and care. By 
culls, I mean the inferior stock, small in size 
for the breed and too poor in laying powers 
to pay for feed and time.—[J. L. Herbst, Monroe 
County, Wis. 


BATTLING FARM PESTS 


Peete s 


BUILDING FENCES 


A NOVEL WIRE STRETCHER 
A. FRANKLIN SHULL, OHIO. 

A powerful wire stretcher may be made of 
a round piece of hardwood, hickory is exceilent, 
3 feet long and 7 inches in diameter. At each 
end cut off a strip all around so as to leave 
a round tenon about 2 inches in diameter and 
3 inches long in the center of the stick. Mid- 
way between the ends set two pins firmly, on 
either side of the middle, about 4 inches apart. 
Near them, but not so as to cut the pins, bore 
two 1%-inch holes. These should be at right 
angles to each other, several inches apart, and 
should pass completely through the timber. 


HOMEMADE WIRE STRETCHER. 


Attach a log chain to the pins at the ends. This 
may be lengthened by attaching other chains, 
so as to stretch from any object at whatever 
distance. 

If the post, tree, or stump to which the 
stretcher is attached is not quite in line with 
the fence, ropes or other chains may be used to 
draw the first chain aside into line. An inch 
rope is doubled around the pins and the loose 
ends are fastened to the wire by a ring or 
clamp. Two handspikes are used to turn the 
stretcher. It may be used for a single wire 
or for a net-wire of a dozen strands. In the 
latter case use two stiff, hard boards fastened 
together with bolts 6 inches apart for a clamp. 
The stretcher is strong enough to stand the 
strain. Its construction is shown in the accom- 
panying cut. 


HANDLING BARBED WIRE 


O. J. ROHR, 


A device for rolling and unrolling barbed 
wire is here illustrated, and with it wire can 
be transported from place to place with one 
horse without dragging it on the ground. To 
roll, staple one end of the wire to a heavy 
fence post, and the other end to the axle of 


WISCONSIN. 


REEL FOR BARBED WIRE. 


an old horse rake from which the teeth and seat 
have been removed. 

The horse is led or driven ahead. To unroll, 
tack the end of the wire to a braced post and 
start the horse. Two pieces of fence board 
about 4 feet long are nailed crosswise to the 
axle near the wheels to prevent the wire from 
becoming entangled in the spokes. 








DAIRY AND ORCHARD 
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DAIRYING MADE PROFITABLE 
[From Page 551.] 

the record of the famgus Holstein cow DeKol 
24 No 174, who produced the world’s record 
some years ago of 26 pounds 9.2 ounces butter 
in seven days. This cow has been called the 
most prepotent of any of the breed. She has 
produced more sons and daughters who have 
made high official butter records than any other 
living animal of her breed. 

Because of this claim, Mr Bronson particu- 
larly cites this cow as an illustration, as she 
has two A R O daughters, seven sons who have 
ii0 A R O daughters, while one of her sons, 
DeKol 2d’s Paul DeKol, is the sire of 41 A RO 
daughters, 17 of which have records of over 
20 pounds, and 15 sons who have 92 A R O 
daughters. Mr Bronson is of the opinion that 
a registered Holstein bull is capable of heading 
a herd of 100 cows. He further says that the 
bull makes an impress upon his get not only 
as to the power of production, but even as to 
coloring. The calves are more liable to be 
marked like the sire than the dam. 

Speaking of the average length of life, Mr 
Bronson is satisfied that it ranges from 16 to 
to 22 years, and 


He has no special rule 
about feeding silage and hay, but lets each 
animal have what she wants. With grain, 
however, he takes a positive course, studying 
each individual animal and feeding her accord- 
ing to her needs. If dry, very little grain is 
given her, but if in full flow of milk a large 
mess with a liberal allowance of grain is sup- 
plied. He says a pretty good rule is to feed 
her what she wants and enough of it, and plan 
the ration properly. This can be accomplished 
only by careful study. Sometimes he feeds more 
protein than at others, but there are cases when 
a cow shows some trouble with udder, when 
it is advisable to cut off this to a considerable 
extent. 

Mr Bronson does not believe in keeping cattie 
stabled constantly, going on the theory that 
wholesome exercise is necessary for the best 
development of the animal. All his buildings 
are models of cleanliness and sanitaticn, with 
running, crystal water from nearby springs in 
front of each animal. He says he does not like 


it is put in the silo. 


the idea of having a cow stand until she is 
thirsty and then turned out to fill up with cold 
water so as to chill the entire system. 


If the 








that the majority 
will breed regu- 
larly until they 


are 18 years old. 
The foundation of 
herd can 
laid by 
selecting a pair of 
registered females 
bred to one of the 
‘best service bulls. 
By selling the 
and keep- 
ing the females, it 
will take but a 
few years to se- 
ire a large and 
valuable herd, 
Where noth- 
ing but registered 
stock is kept, Mr 
Bronson’s arg u- 
ment is that the 
owner has a dou- 
ble profit on his 


a large 


thus be 


males 























cows, first the 

milk and second 

the increase in 

calves. In his ex- 

perience he con- Harvesting the Tomato Crop in Georgia 

tends z al- ; i i 
ds that the lat i HE growing of tomatoes in Dougherty county, Ga, is quite an extensive 

ter will one year industry. One of the largest producers in that section is David Brown. 

with another Our illustration gives a fairly good idea of the methods used in that 

amount to as vicinity. The plants are usually tied up to single stakes, as shown. The fruit 


much as the for- 

mer. In regard to his methods of feeding, 
Mr Bronson put in last year 350 tons of con- 
centrated feeds. He grows on his place plenty 
of clover and timothy. He disposed of large 
quantities of grain. The kinds of concentrated 
feeds depend largely upon the market. When 
bran and gluten are low, he feeds them, but last 
year, when gluten was high, he substituted dis- 
tillers’ grain, using pea meal and gluten to a 
limited extent with it. He buys Canada peas in 
sacks in carload lots and grinds them himself. 
They are usually laid down at his station on the 
farm at $24 per ton. Gluten last year cost $23 
and distillers’ grains at the same rate. 

THE SILOS ARE FILLED 

when the corn is well eared. Mr Bronson pre- 
fers to have his corn fairly well glazed when 


is uSually gathered in half-bushel baskets and hauled to the packing shed. 


animal has water before her constantly she will 
soon adapt herself to take what her system re- 
quires, and it is thus utilized for her comfort 
and physical development in the best possible 
way. All the milk produced on the farm is sold 
to a creamery on the place. 





Soils and Fertilizers—I have found that dif- 
ferent soils will give vastly different results 
with the same fertilizer; for instance, a low, 


moist or acid soil, even when well filled with 
humus, wiil give better results than higher, 
drier soil in the same field. A little observation 
and clear thinking will show each farmer how 
to fertilize individual fields, and even different 
parts of the same field.—[A. C. Abrams, Albany 
County, N Y. 


CARE OF MY ORCHARD 


HENRY FLATER, HANCOCK COUNTY, 0. 

Some of my neighbors have a great deal of 
trouble with their orchards. Some winterkill, 
others suffer on account of wet seasons, others 
are hurt by drouth, while many trees are de- 
stroyed by ‘rabbits and meadow mice—in the 
winter. This last injury is most severe where 
there is a heavy snowfall or where growers 
use heavy coverings of straw around their young 
trees. One of my neighbors lost his whole or- 
chard a few years ago by allowing sod to grow 
around his trees and mulching with light straw 
manure which had been used for bedding the 
horses. 

Seven years ago this spring I planted 1000 
apple, pear, peach and plum trees. Up to the 
present time I have not lost a single tree from 
any of the causes mentioned above. I have all 
sorts of land and conditions in my orchard, 
some being high, some low, some wet, some dry, 
some clay soil and some black. All my trees 
are healthy. To overcome the adverse condi- 
tions in wet seasons, I have tile-drained be- 
tween each row of trees. I cultivate from four 
to six times each season with an extension head 
disk and spring-tooth harrow. I have it on 
runners to keep it from jumping and bouncing 
and barking the trees when harrowing close to 
them. I have levers on each so that I can har- 
row deeply or shallowly and keep my orchard 
free from all grass and weeds. My aim is not 
to allow enough grass to grow in which a rabbit 
or mouse can hide. The cost of cultivating is 
not as much as one might think. One man and 
a team will harrow about ten acres per day. 

My peach crop consists of quantity and qual- 
ity, and prices at least double when an orchard 
is handled in this way and kept in a profitable, 
healthy condition. I always trim my peach 
trees in March. I use commercial fertilizers and 
wood ashes. I use no barnyard manure of any 
kind in young orchards. I usually get from 25 
to 75 cents per more for my fruit on 
the local markets than some of my neighbors 
who do not give their orchards extra attention. 


bushel 





GROWING CHESTNUTS FOR MARKET 


The production of chestnuts in a commer- 
cial way is one of the small industries of inter- 
est to horticulturists and farmers. Owing to 
the great quantity of chestnuts growing wild 
in New England, New York, Pennsylvania and 
some other sections, and also to the somewhat 
limited demand for chestnuts, it is probable that 
the industry will never assume large propor- 
tions. But there is great opportunity for im- 
provement in the size of our native chestnuts. 
Through the selection of the best seediings and 
their artificial propagation, it is possible to 
obtain a grove of the finest -warieties. 

In a commercial way the Japanese and Eu- 
ropean varieties are grown mostly because of 
their immense size and early bearing. Among 
the pioneer growers is Arthur J. Collins of 
Burlington county, N J, who. has about 20 acres 
set with seedlings and grafted on sprouts. His 
crop this year was 75 bushels from the grove, 
which was started in 1897-8. Mr Collins re- 
cently sent us samples of the following varieties, 
which are named in the order of their size: 
Giant, Alpha, Early Reliance, Paragon, Ridge- 
ley, Numbo, Cooper, Prolific and Comfort. The 
first three are Japanese sorts and the others 
European varieties. While none of these nuts 
is equal to our native sweet chestnuts in qual- 
ity, they make up in size and in early bearing 
what they lack otherwise. 
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It's Easy 
ToWash 


FIELD AND BARN 


- 








With the special stiff bristled brush which comes with each machine it takes 
about four minutes to wash the four simple parts that make i 4 the ‘bow of the 


U. S. CREAM SEPARATOR 


That’s a big saving intime and labor over washing crocks and pans or the com- 


plicated bowls of other separators. 


The cleaning of the separator bow] is an 


important item, as it affecis very materially the quality of the cream, Cream 
that has been run through an imperfectly cleaned separator does not bring the 


highest price, and cannot be made into the best butter. 
Louis World’s Fair were won by butter made from 
cream skimmed by a U. S, Separator. 


on dairy butter at the St. 


All the highest scores 


** Better butter ’’ is only one of its many advantages. Our free booklet tells 


them all fully. 


Write for one to-day. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


Distributing Warehouses at Chicago, Minneapolis, Omaha, La Crosse, Wis. 
Portland, Ore., 
’c slant, and V ancouver. 


Mo., Salt Lake City, Utah, San Francisco, Cal., 
and Sherbrooke, Que., Hamilton, Ont., Winnipeg, 


» Sioux Ci Ia., Kansas City, 


Buffalo, N. ¥.5 Pa rilaad, Me., Montrext 


401 ADDRESS ALL LETTERS TO BELLOWS FALLS, VT 








Fistuia 


Poll 
Ew ail 


Do yourself what horse doctors 
charge prices for trying todo. Cure 
Fist ‘oll Evil in 16 to 80 days. 


Fleming’s 
Fistula and Poll Evil Cure 


isa oy back if ie fal teed to cure any case— 
money back if it fails. No cutting—noscar. 
Leaves the horse sound and smooth. Free 
Book tells all about it—a good book for any 
horse owner tohave. Write for it. 


FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
221 Union Stock Yards, + Chicago, IL 


aor 





Cowy Smells 


feed and stable odors left in milk 
mean quick souring and low grade 
butter and cheese. The 


Perfection Mmsceote 


eae and cools perfect! 


very particle ex posed to t e air. Simple, costs little, 


most convenient, many sizes. Write for circulars. 


L. R. LEWIS, Mfr., Box 14, 


Cortland, N. Y. 








Only $32.50 


\NKe Worth $50.00, Cut this out, mall 
A to us with your name and address 
a and Good Faith Deposit of $1. 
= st | Woe will send you our cata- 
al’ V/> log of 100 styles of Model 
> = 1 a8 we <— Buggies and a receipt which 
ApS SA > reservee room in our factory 
INS [\S aN for making any buggy you 
eelest, which will beshipped 
for Pen. 4 at your de 
Send $1 to Insure one of t 


You can try it 30 days free. 

ese bargains. $1 back if not O. K. 

THE MODEL CARRIAGE & HARNESS CO. 
188 W. Sixth &t,, Cincinnati, 0. 














DeLOACH PATENT 
is the Original and Simplest 
Variable Friction Feed. 


Avot tmitetors and infringers and buy the Genuine. Saw Mills, 

4H.P.and up. Shingle, Planing, Lath and Corn Mills, 4 Stroke 
Hay Presses, Water Wheels. Catalog free. We pay the freight. 
DeLOACH Mill M’f’g Co., Box525, Atlanta, Ga, 





Eng BEERY BIT prevents 
his_and all other accidents 
> ee) caused by horses. 


oy FOUR SITS 
y Rit IN ONE “ 
Send for 10 days’ trial that proves, 
PROF. J. R. BEERY, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 


ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 


You Can’t Cut Out 


A BOG AVIN or 
#HOROUGHEIN bot 


ABSORBINE 


will clean them off, and you work the 

horse same time. Does not blister or 

_Femove the hair. Will tell you more if 
ou write. $2.00 per bottle, delivered. 
ook 5-B tree. ABSORB 

mankind, #1.00 Bottle. 

Veins, Varicocele, Hydrocele, Rup 

Muscles or Ligaments, Enlarged Glands, 

Allays Pain. Genuine mfd. oly by 


W. F. . YOUNG, P.D.F.,51 Monmouth St., Springfield, Mass. 
SEND TO-DAY FOR 


FARM TELEPHONE F R E E 


Our farm telephones are the best—never get out of order 





happenings. Send name for 30 days trial offer. 


Connect farms with cities, the depot, the doctor and your 
neighbors. Keep you posted on market prices and the world’s 
Standard 
Telephone & Electric Co., 208 Jefferson St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Clean the Grains 
bind and pree 
serve the straw. 


Harder Mfg. Co., Box 13, Cobleskill, N.Y- 











Ten Dollars a Day 


or more may be lost by the idleness of a hors 
sore neck, 8 — or like trouble, just when his 
ces are most n 


Bickmore’s Gall Cure 


is guara 
tocure the most 
stubborn case 


Gall, 

Scratches, 
: Grease Heel, 
=" Specs Crack, 
while you 
conk the horse. 
For sale at all 


\ deal w 
BE SuREAND Work Te Hone authorized to 
money if it does wact do just as we say. 


“bale sent 
for 10 cents, te while you have it in min 


BICKMORE GALL CURE C0... Box 507, Old Town,We. 
































790° Split Hickory 


SPECIAL TOP a TO ORDER 
sold 





Your horse has fever. Quick! 
Pratts Prepared Fever Powder. 





Made by Pratt Food Co., Phila. Over 30 years old, 





Protecting Potatoes from Blight. 


After a series of experiments by the 
New York experiment station, cover- 
ing several years, Prof F. C. Stewart 
recommends the following formula for 
spraying potatoes to protect them 
from blight: Six pounds blue vitriol 
(bluestone). and four pounds stone 
lime in 50 gallons water. The quan- 
tity of bordeaux applied varied from 
100 to 200 gallons per acre at each 
application. In the farmer’s business 
experiments conducted at the same 
time, the amount varied from 25 to 
75 gallons per acre each time. 

When the plants are small, and at 
a time when there is little danger of 
blight, 40 to 50 gallons per acre is 
sufficient. When the vines are full 
fsrown and particularly when condi- 
tions are favorable to blight, applica- 
tions of 75 to 100 gallons or even more 
are required for best results. When 
bugs are plentiful, paris green, white 
arsenic or some other’ substance 
should be added. One large grower 
says he found three-fourths pound ar- 
senic in 5V gallons bordeaux gave him 
satisfactory results. Commence spray- 
ing when plants are 6 to 8 inches high, 
and continue at intervals of ten to 14 
days throughout the season. 

Caustic soda is sometimes used in- 
stead of lime to neutralize the copper 
sulphate. In the case of fruit trees, 
it has the advantage.over regular bor- 
deaux of not staining the fruit. How- 
ever, it requires greater care in prep- 
aration, as different brands of caustics 
soda differ in strength. It is 
sary to have it present only in 
excess. When caustic soda is used, 
the formula would be as follows: Four 
pounds copper sulphate, commercial 
caustic soda sufficient to make the 
mixture alkaline, or one pound two 
ounces to one pound eight ounces, ac- 
cording to strength. Add water to 
make 50 gallons. Care must be taken 
in handling the soda, as it is extreme- 
ly* caustic. For general use straight 
bordeaux will be found most satisfuc- 
tory. 


neces- 
slight 


-— 
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Commercial Fertilizers and Plant Growth. 





The effect of commercial fertilizers 
on soils and plants has been much dis- 
cussed since the remarkable bulletin 
sent out some time ago by the bureau 
of soils of the department of agricul- 
ture. Late the past winter Prof King 
published the results of a series of in- 
teresting experiments on the manur- 
ing of soils in various sections of the 
country, these summarized at the time 
in the columns of American Agricul- 
turist, and therefore familiar to our 
readers. In a more recent article Prof 
W. F. Massey of North Carolina exper- 
iment station writes upon this subject 
and calls attention to the fact that the 
strong clay loams which naturally 
have a larger percentage of potash 
than the sandy soils, give it up more 
slowly than the san@y soils. But even 
with such soils he says the continued 
growing of clover in a brief rotation, 
while it keeps up the supply of nitro- 
gen, it does more or less rapidly reduce 
the potash in the soil, which clover 
greedily uses. May this not explain 
the failure of clover, he asks, to grow 
where it once grew well. 

“It is found often that on clay loam 
soils where clover fails,’’ writes Prof 
Massey, “that an application of lime 
will enable the soil to grow it again. 
This has usually been attributed to the 
sweetening of the soil so that the clo- 
ver bacteria can thrive, and of course 
there is some such effect. But may it 
not only be due to this, but also to the 
influence of the lime in unlocking the 
insoluble potash that may be in the 
soil and thus still further depleting the 
store of this element? But the point 
I wish to emphasize is the far more 
rapid loss of potash in sandy soils than 
in clayey ones, ‘while the sandy ones 


have naturally a smaller supply. The 
fact of the need of potash in such soils 
has long been apparent to practical 
cultivators, but the more rapid ex. 
haustion of it by crops through ma- 
nuring such soils has not been under- 
stood. 

“This fact explains how sandy soils 
keep deficient when light dressings of 
low grade fertilizers only are used. The 
tendency with manufacturers of ferti- 
lizers is to use an excessive percentage 
of the cheap phosphates and’* less of 
nitrogen and potash than a well-bal- 
anced fertilizer should contain. Then 
when leguminous crops are grown in 
rotation, the land gets nitrogen, while 
potash and phosphoric acid are being 
exhausted, and the small percentage 
in the fertilizer of potash is all used 
up, and the soil drawn upon further 
for this ingredient, till finally it is 
found that the legumes refuse to grow. 
We need more careful study of our va- 
rious soils, and the only man who can 
prove the needs of his soil is the man 
who is cultivating it He can do it by 
carefully experimenting with the dif- 
ferent elements of plant food, and can 
thus come very near to what his soil 
needs most, and what he does not need 
to buy.” 


Cooling Milk for 


JEFF RICH, SCHOHARIE 





Shipment. 


COUNTY, NX. Y. 


[Our offer of a two-years’ subscrip- 
tion or a copy of ovr book, Soiling 
Crops and the Silo for the best account 
of cooling and keeping .milk on the 
farm is still open. Send in your per- 
sonal experience. ] 

My experience cooling milk for ship- 
ment is as follows: I have an ice and 
milk house attached. In my milk house 
I have an aerator of large size and a 
refrigerator that will hold eight 40- 
quart cans, and about 500 pounds ice. 
Before I begin milking I fill my aera- 
tor with ice and water. The finer the 
ice is broken, the lower it will make 
the temperature of the milk. I cool 
my milk down to 45 degrees immedi- 
ately after it comes from the cow. As 
soon as the cans are full they are plac- 
ed in the refrigerator, and kept at the 
same temperature or a little lower, 
until it is shipped. 

I have shipped milk about five years 
and have never had a can of sour or 
spoiled milk in any way. The above 
method and handling milk 
is better than cooling in ice water and 
leaving in ice water till shipped It 
creams much more in the water than 
it does in the icebox, which hurts its 
keeping qualities after it is shipped. 
I have kept milk after it was aerated 
in my icebox three days in midsum- 
mer, shipped it 75 miles and had it 
keep satisfactorily to my buyer. 

American Agriculturist has been and 
is a great help to me. It was through 
reading it that I started dairy farm- 
ing. I have been successful and attrib- 
ute it to the timely advice and hints 
I have gotten each week from your 
columns. 


of cooling 


The Best Farm Implements—A life- 
time spent in bringing to perfection 
implements designed especially for 
farm use cannot help but produce ma- 
chines that are unrivaled. For 55 
years the Johnston Harvester Co of 
Batavia, N Y, has worked upon the 
mighty problem of the evolution of 
farm machinery. The superb quality 
of the output from its factory is ample 
proof of the splendid success the firm 
has met with. The Johnston disk har- 
rows, steel rakes, mowers, binders, ted- 
ders and other implements possess 
wonderful durability in combination 
with easy running and lightness. It 
will. pay you to send a card to the 
Johnston company, asking for hand- 
some free catalog. Mention this pvper 
when writing and your request will be 
given instant attention. 
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Notes About My Sheep. 
CARRIF, OSWEGO COUNTY, 
ere is so little difference in price 
f washed and unwashed wool that 
out-of-date practice to wash 
It is not only a long, cold job 


TESSIE I. N Y. 





: e shepherd, but it is dangerous 
f the sheep. Our practice is to get 
; fleece off as soon as it is warm, 

\pril 1 and before the sheep are 


grass. <A nice large fleece of 
ool, if care has been taken to 
chaff out of it during the win- 
bring 2 to 3 cents a pound 
in a fleece taken after the ani- 
turned out to grass. In my 
ce I find that after the sheep 
irned out they will more or less 
the fleece. We do not shear the 
but use the power clipper. 
in has 15 sheep, he cannot af- 
without one of them. If 
p y handled, they will leave the 
rfectly smooth and without a 


ol Ss 


. to do 


re nark We have a wool box and 
¢ as the fleece is taken off, it is 
Y up nicely, white side out, and 
I the box, which has strings 
cu proper length and laid in the 
} ! ous to putting in the wool. 
] gz up the sides of the box, 

on hinges, the wool is presse 
‘ oblong bundle. By tying and 





HOLSTEIN 


The 
No 29042. He is an animal of splendid 
1 best representatives of his breed. 
day butter record. 

vy York farm, described on Page 


holding it in have a nice 


bundle of 


shape, we 
wool. 
lace 


A cle 


these bundles in large sacks. 
an bran sack will do, if nothing 
ris at hand. We sew these up to 
ep the wool clean, We often get 
» cents a pound above the market 
No man can keep a flock of 

ep without dipping them at least 
twice a year, 


-— 





Keeping Butter—In answer to an in- 
quiry from J. A. Campbell of Georgia, 
iny way to keep butter is as follows: 
We boil water and add salt to it until 
it will hold up an egg. In other 
words, we make a very strong brine 

d when cold put enough in the but- 
ter tub, jar or crock to cover the sur- 


lace. We are careful to put enough 
brine in the crock to fill up the hole 
nd still cover every part of the but- 
ter when a quantity is taken out. We 
have had excellent results by this 


method and it is certainly worth try- 
ing. Be sure to have the brine cold 
before it is put on the butter. We 
keep our butter in a cool cellar on the 
floor. If you try this method, let us 
know how you succeed.—[Alfred Leith, 
Dutchess County, N Y. 





BULL AT HEAD OF 


This animal heads the dairy herd on H. L. 





LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


Jottings from the Farmers. 


I am glad to see American Agricul- 
turist always stick up for the producer. 
The man who manages the railroads, 
who has control of capital, can general- 
Jy obtain a better view of the markets 
than the farmers. The producer ‘s 
compelled to take whatever he can get 


after several middlemen and packers 
have secured big profits on what the 
farmer produces. The average paper 
is always willing to stand up for the 
middleman. I am glad to see that 
American Agriculturist takes the side 
of the farmer.—[J. Wing, Genesee 


County, N Y. 

I can raise more good fodder on poor 
land with velvet beans than with any- 
thing else I have tried here.—{E. W. 
Thompson, Warren County, N C. 
begins in the spring, 
we fall back on corn bread and cow- 
peas for dinner. There are strength- 
giving qualities for man and beast and 
are our main food reliance.—[C. A. 
Moore, Mecklenburg County, N C. 


When plowing 


I have often heard farmers com- 
plain that their calves take down their 
ration of milk in two or three gulps. 
The result is that the animals become 
pot bellied, the coat. is staring, the 








A NEW YORK DAIRY HERD 


beautiful animal shown aboveis Aaggie Cornucopia, Pauline’s Count 


proportions and stands as one of 
His mother holds the world’s seven- 
Bronson’'s 


= 


droppings are dirty white and are of 
a salvy nature, and the calves stop 
growing. The remedy that has proved 
satisfactory in many cases is to feed 
the calf through one of the many calf 
teeders now on the market. Make it 
impossible for the calf to drink so 
rapidly. But a short time is generally 
required to effect a complete recov- 
ery.—[H. Hayward, Franklin County, 
Mass. 


<a 


How $196 Profit Was Made by L. 
P. Adams of Howard, Kan. “My stal- 
lion got kicked on hock and it en- 
larged. Everyoné said he was ruined. 
You advised me to use Absorbine. I 
got two bottles and to-day you can’t 
tell which leg was hurt. It made me 
$100 per bottle. I am much obliged 
for the advice.” Absorbine is $2 per 
bottle at your druggists, or I will send 
2 bottle, express prepaid, upon receipt 
of price. W. F. Young, P D F, 51 
Monmouth street, Springfield, Mass. 








It works like magic, if you state in 
writing advertisers, “I saw your adv in 
the old reliable A A.” 


er 


. Basket and Question Box. 


Potato Onion—C. L. M., New York, 
and others. The potato onion mention- 
ed in American Agriculturist February 
4, 1905, can be purchased from any of 
the seed firms advertising in these col- 
umns. 





Bridge Materials—J. T., New York: 
For information about prices of iron 
and steel for bridge construction, 
write to some responsible bridge firms. 





Crossing Corn—J. H. P., New Jer- 
sey: By planting the two strains of 
corn side by side, you can, by careful 
selection, in a few years, secure the 
results you desire. To do this, it will 
be necessary to carefully select the 
corn on these stalks representing the 
ears which come nearest to your ideal, 
preserving and planting this year after 
year, selecting again each season the 
ears from these stalks which are best 


adapted from your point of view. 
Would advise you to buy a copy of 
The Book of Corn, the most com- 


plete thing of its kind ever published, 
postpaid $1.50. 


Old Volumes of Agriculturist— 
Cc. W. C., New Jersey: We can- 
not use any of the old volumes 


mentioned by you. Our files are com- 
plete with the exception of volume 11, 
1853, which we should be pleased to 
purchase, if you have it. 

Residue Acetylene Gas Machine 
—S, H. McN, Ontario: The re- 
sult of the action of water on pure 
carbide is the formation of acetylene 
gas and slaked lime. Since, however, 
the limestone and coke employed in 
the manufacture of carbide occasion- } 
ally contains small amounts of 





iron | 
pyrites, the residue (slaked lime) may 
possess in smal] proportions unoxi- | 
dized sulphur compounds that would 

be injurious to vegetation. These | 
may easily be converted into harmless 

and. indeed, useful compounds by |} 
simply spreading the residue on the 
land some time previous to incorpora- 
tion with the soil, the exposure to the 
air oxidizing these sulphur bodies into 
sulphate of lime, which is widely used 
agriculturally as land plaster. This 
residue will prove of value to all low- 
lving, sour soils, to soils over-rich in 
humus, that is, of the nature of peat 
or swamp muck, and indeed to all 
clay and sandy loams deficient in lime. 
{Frank T. Shutt, Chemist, Dominion | 
Experimental Farms. 


——— ee = 


Floor for Hog House—The smooth 
concrete is rather too slippery for a 
floor in a hog house. This in answer | 
to H. L. M. of Maryland. For our 
house, we dug the foundations 30 
inches and filled in about 22 inches 
with stone picked from the fields and 
then wita cinders 6 inches deep, well 
tamped. Over this we put the con- 
crete made of one-third portland ce- 
ment and two-thirds sand. This com- 
bination must be thoroughly mixed, 
as used, and must not be too wet, care 
being taken to have no uneven places 
in the floor. It should also have a 
slant for drainage from troughs of | 
about 1 inch to each 4 feet. Our pens 
are 10x12 feet, having six pens in the 
house. I like a brick floor better, fol- 
lowing the same plan as for the con- 
crete, excepting that there is 1 inch 
of sand oyer the cinders, and bricks | 
are placed edgewise and a wash of 
cement and sand, half and half, 
poured and swept well into the cracks 








with an old broom, We have had a 
floor of the latter in use for three 
years and find it very satisfactory. 


Gravel can be used in place of cinders. 
[H. M. Clemens, Chester County, Pa. | 
-_-_ —- 
Wart—R. M. H., North Carolina, has; | 
a heifer that has a wart on her leg. If 
the wart has a neck to it, tie on a 
small cord tightly around it; if it does 
not slough off in a week tie on an- 
other cord and when it comes off ap- 
ply a little terchloride of antimony t» 
it with a feather to destroy the roots. 
If there is no neck, scrape off the tov 
with a blunt knife and apply a little 
tercholride of antimony to it every 
third day until it is lower than the sur- 
rounding skin, then let it alone to heal. 











SEPARATORS 


Hilow would you buy a million 
dollars’ worth of separators? 
You would learn everything about 
them. Try them everywhere, every- 
how. Investigate from “A” to “Iz. 
zard.” The John Deere Plow peo- 
ple did so and have bought, out- 
right, after exhaustive trials end 
thorough examination, nearly 


A Million Dollars Worth 


of Tubular Cream Separators. They 
bought to sell—staked a million,anda 
world wide reputation, on Tubular 
quality. More positive proofof Tubue 
lar superiorityis im- 

possible. ‘The low 

supply can—simple, 

easy to wash, tubular 

bowl-are found only 

in Sharples Tubular 

Separators. Big im- 

plement dealers—the 

strongest houses in 

the world, those who 

get first choice-know 

this and select theg@ 

Tubular. Such are 

the Dairy Outfit Co., 

England; Richter & 

Robert, Germany; 8. Plissonier, France; 
New. .1& Co., Australia; Runciman & 
Co., Argontine. In their judgment Tue 
buiars are best and their judgment is 
dependable—is right. Ask for catalog 


No. D-100, 
P. M. Sharples 


Sharples Co, 
Chicago, lilinole West Chester, Pe- 





HEAVES 


\ $3 PACKAGE 















Y 
ABSCLUTELY will cure any case 
ONLY POSITIVE or your money will be 
refunc . 

$1 PACKAGE will 
PERMANENT cure ordinary cases, 

Sent post paid on 

receipt 0 price. 
AGENTS WANTED 
4 NE RAL BEAV E RAY F Pao aun 





KA DEXX 


» Cream Extractor 


ae three times the se 
power of other mak 
Does not mix water and milk: 


Beats Them All 


because it gets more cream, 
More butter. Greater profits. 
Easier tocleanand operate. No 
waste. Durable. 
throughout. 
| mg Catalog free. 


7 KA DEXK CREAM SEPARATOR CO, 
34 Ka Dexx Bldg. ROCHESTER, &. Y. 


















NCHOR 
Built on the most 
proved plan, and of 
material that gives last- 
ing service. Send to-day 
for Catalogue “C.” 
MFG, CO., Cleveland, O. 


GAN YOU AFFORD IT? 


You certainly cannot 
afford to have horses % 
lamed from Spavin, 
Ring Bone, Splint, 
Curb, when they may 
be ctired by simply 
using 


Kendall’s 
Spavin 
Cure. 


It cures all these and 
ail ocher forms of lameness. Think about itand then 
ne yo si; sy S Ase. —~-_ 4 for family use it 
m ruggiste. ook ** reatise 
Horse” mailed trea Address wdc ae 


DOR. B. J. KENDALL CO., ENOSBURG FALLS, VT. 
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Pratts Animal Regulator 
cured his horses. 


Made by Pratt Food Co., Phila. Over 30 years old, 














POULTRY 





Ui) ARN SUTTER 
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Edges That Last 


Probably you have bought edged tools made of steel that 
was crumbly, or too soft to hold an edge, or so hard as to 


be brittle. 


buying. Keen Kutter Tools have been standard of America aD) 


You may have bought them for good tools, too. 
There is, however, a sure way to get tools with edges that NM 
last. It is simply to ask for the Keen Kutter Brand when i Mii 


\ | \\ 
ih \\ 


for 36 years, and are in every case the best that brains, 


money and skill can produce. 


They are made of the finest 


grades of steel and by the most expert tool makers. Asa 
complete line of tools is sold under this brand, in buying 
any kind of tool all you need remember is the name 


KEEN KUTTER 


The draw knife shown here is an example of the excellence 


of Keen Kutter Tools. 


* all the years that we have 


It has a nicety of balance and 
“hang,’”’ which has never been successfully imitated, and 
it is made of the best steel ever put into a draw knife. 


In 
sold this tool we have never 


heard of one defective in any way. — 
Vet the Keen Kutter Draw Knife is no better than all 


other Keen Kutter Tools. 


The Keen Kutter Line was awarded the Grand Prize at 
the St. Louis Fair, being the only complete line of tools 
ever to receive a reward at a great exposition. 


are some of the various kinds of Keen Kutter Tools: 
ee Axes, Adzes, Hammers, Hatchets, Chisels, Screw 
Drivers, Auger Bits, Files, Planes, Draw Knives, 


Saws, Tool Cabinets, Scythes, 
Hooks, 


Hooks, Brush 
Trowels, Pruning 


Shears, Hair eg a Horse Shears, 


and Knives of al 


Hay Knives, Grass 
Corn Knives, Eye Hoes, 
Shears, Tinners’ Snips, Scissors, 
AZOTB, etc., 
nds. 


If your dealer does not keep Keen Kutter Tools, 
write us and we will see that you are supplied. 
Every Keen Kutter Tool is sold under this Mark and Motto: 
“The Recollection of Quality Remains 
Long After the Price is Forgotten. 


ae 


Trade Mark Registered. 
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‘There’s PROFIT in LATE CHICKS 


Because the percentage of fertile eggs is 
much greater in (April. May and June—that 
means more chicks. — 


Then again weather conditions are more 
natural—that means stronger, brighter, 
healthier chicks. Chicks that are hardy and 
vigorous—that grow like weeds and soon 
catch up with those hatched a month or 
two before. 


16,000 Sure Hatch Incubators have been 
sold the last four months to be used for 
these Jater chicks and orders are still 
coming. Pretty good evidence that Poultry 
Raisers are waking up to where the money 
dies, isn’t it? 


The Sure Hatch Incubator is the best 
ofits kind, and is the one you should have. 
It’s made from honest materials clear 
through—is so 00d we can and do Guaran- 
tee it for § years and it is 


Sold on 60 Days Trial 


The z905 Sure Hatches are mew 
machines, conceived, designed, built, manu- 
factured and sold only by the Sure Hatch 
Incubator Company. They have exclus- 
ive features that you can’t get in _any 
other incubator, for they’re patented, 








foe aed next 9utlays = 
w make you spec 
if You Write prices. Write for free 
NOW catalogue and _ learn 
about our liberal offers 
for the summer. Shipments made on 
the same day order is received. 
Address nearest office, 
SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO. 8531 Clay Center, Neb. 
13531 B. Washington Street, Indianapolis, Ind, 


Special Prices 
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tells howto makemon 
—How to raise young chicks 
for early springmarkets when 
prices are high. Howto make 
@ profit on ducks, How to 
feed for heavy fowls. How 
to make hens lay. Why not 
get an adequate return from 
poultry? Why not try modern 

methods this year? 

hy not learn about incuba- 
tors and brooders from a firm 
who have been in business since 
pee er who know how tomake 
Satisfactory machines? Write us 
for the book today. It is free. 


- GEO. ERTEL CO., 
Quincy, Ill. 











of BEE CULTURE 


The only cyclopedia on bees, 500 pages, 
fully illustrated. Every phase of the sub- 
ject fully treated by experts. Price $1.20. 
Circular and sample copy of our semi 
monthly magazine, Gleanings in Bee Cul 
ture, free if you mention this paper 


THE A. 1. BOOT COMPANY, Medina, Obio 





Quick results sure by using 
Pratts Vet. Worm Powder. 
Made by Pratt Food Co., Phila. Over 30 years old. 
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$5 PER 100. 


Remember we 
Catalogue free. 


TREES 


FREIGHT PAID. 


and Fumigated. All 
BEAT al 
RELIANCE NURSERY, 


Apple, Pear, Plum, Cherry, Peach, and 
Carolina Poplars, healthy, true to name 
kinds of trees and plants CHEAP. 
other reliable Nurseries in Quality and Price. 
Box A, Geneva, N. Y. 








See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 





AND BEES 


Easy Way to Hive a Swarm. 
F. G. HERMAN, NEW JERSEY. 


The method that I have been prac- 
ticing of late is to furnish each colony 
of bees with an extra hive of empty 
combs. At the approach of swarm- 
ing time, or a week or two after the 
section boxes have been piaced on top 
of the hive proper, I slip an extra 
hive body of empty combs under each 
hive and close the upper entrance, 
compelling the bees to take possession 
of the extra set of combs. This gives 
a double brood nest for the queen to 
supply with eggs. This has proven 
with me to be only a partial success. 
About one-half of the colonies 
swarmed notwithstanding. But never- 
theless the plan is a good one, my 
average yield exceeding any other pre- 
viously tried method. The colonies 
which had no thought of swarming 
stored the most surplus honey, one 
colony reaching 180 pounds. With 
regard to those which did swarm, the 
swarms were necessarily extra large 
enes on account of the double brood 
nests. They issued a few weeks later 
but gave excellent results. 

I practice several ways of hiving 
swarms and will describe the one here, 
which the picture illustrates. If the 
swarm has clustered on the outer edge 
of some tree, where it only necessi- 
tates the cutting of a small branch, 
I prefer this plan, providing of course 
they are within reach of my ladder. 
I have found it to be an excellent plan 
and consequently have practiced it for 
many years, to spray a swarm lightly 
with cold water before hiving. Water 
seems to be very refreshing and sooth- 
ing to the bees during the heat of the 
day, besides the added heat of the 
excited swarming fever, and will often 
cause the bees to remain hanging until 
evening, when it is more convenient 
to hive them. By clipping off the 
branch gently with pruning shears, 
they may be carried to the hive with- 
out a single bee leaving the cluster. 
Shake in front of the hive and they 
will readily crawl into it and take 
possession. Newly hived swarms 
should be shaded for a few days and 
the hive entrance enlarged to supply 
sufficient ventilation. The — section 
boxes should be transferred from the 
parent hive to the one containing the 
newly hived swarm, which now has 
almost all of the field bees. The pa- 
rent hive being so depleted will have 
no use for sections for at least a 
month or more. 


Pekin Ducks for Market. 


EDWARD G. NOONAN, LANCASTER CO, PA, 

The Pekin duck is without a doubt 
the most popular for market purposes. 
The beginner should, in the first place, 
be sure to procure eggs laid by choice, 
large ducks. If properly cared for 
and fed, and if the houses or brooders 
are kept sweet and clean, the duck- 
lings should weigh at least five pounds 
each at ten weeks old. Ducks of this 
size will bring in the city market 
from 20 to 40 cents a pound. 

Since a duck has not a crop, but a 
small channel or passage leading from 
the throat to the gizzard, it should be 
fed entirely on soft food. Whole grain 
will positively not do for ducks. The 
first week cracker or bread crumbs and 
wheat bran are very suitable. About 
5% coarse sand should be added. 

For the next three weeks one-third 
corn meal, one-third wheat bran, 5% 
coarse sand, 5% meat meal and a lib- 
eral quantity of mixed raw cabbage 
may supplement the crumbs. At three 
to seven weeks equal parts corn meal 
and wheat bran, 5% coarse sand, 5% 
meat meal, with liberal quantity of 
chopped cabbage. Up to this period 
they should be fed four times each 
day. For the next three weeks they 
should be fed three times each day 
two-thirds corn meal, 10% wheat bran, 
5% meat meal, 5% coarse sand and 


-casting fastened on 


green food of some description. At 
this time they should be in first-class 
condition for marxet. 

Ducks should always be fed in a 
trough, which should be cleaned after 
each feeding, so as to keep it sweet. 
Food left in the trough will get sour 
and make the ducks sick. Strict clean- 
liness is essential. Water should also 
be given to them in troughs, which 
they cannot get into. They can be 
fattened much more easily in this 
way. 


Feeding Young Turkeys. 


A NEW YORK FARMER’S DAUGHTER. 





We have good luck with young 
turkeys and this is how we treat them. 
Never take from nest until they are 
at least 24 hours old, then put them 
in a pen made of four long boards 1 
foot wide. We keep them in this pen 
until the little are able to fly 
over, then let them roam, unless it is 
a wet season, when we make pen two 
boards high. The secret in feeding 
is not to give too much. When first 
taken from nest for about 30 turks 
(and two hen turkeys), we gave one 
hard-boiled egg chopped fine. After 
that one slice of good wheat bread 
moistened with milk three times a day, 
with black pepper sprinkled on once 
a day. 

We never feed anything but good 
tread and milk, with sometimes a 
boiled egg, until they are a month old. 
Then you can make a bread of cheap- 
er flour. We never give any meal 
until two or three months old, and 
then it is cooked and a very little 
mixed with the bread and milk. After 
they leave the pen and commence to 
roam, we feed only night and morn- 
ing. We never feed near the hens, 
but try to keep them away to be sure 
no hen lice get on them. 


ones 


——_ 


Poultry at the World’s Fair—Per- 
haps the most remarkable item of in- 
terest in the recent report of the coop- 
ing committee of the world’s fair 
poultry show is the small percentage 
of loss. During the two weeks only 
six birds died and in shipping them 
home only five unaccounted for. 
The total number of birds exhibited 
was 10,008. Among flocks on farms 
who can report a by death or 
straying as small as one bird in 1000? 
When the great difficulties under 
which this exhibition was conducted 
considered, the record is all the 
interesting. 

Separate the Cockerels irom the 
pullets as soon as they can be recog- 
nized. They will thrive far better in 
flocks by themselves and so will the 
pullets. Fights will thus be obviated 
with their possible injuries, which 
would prevent sales later on. If the 
habit of fighting has been acquired 
before the separation, it will continue 
after. Therefore, be prompt to sepa- 
rate. 





are 


loss 


are 


more 


For Small Chicks I use a drinking 
fountain made from a tin can and a 
cake or pie tin. A small notch is cut 
in the edge of the can and a hole is 
cut a little above and to the side of 
the notch. The can is filled with 
water, the pan placed on top and 
quickly inverted. The water comes 
out as it is needed.—[Mrs Morton W. 
Fordice, Putnam County, Ind. 

Wants Casting Number—wWill some 
reader who has an old model nine hoe 
Champion seed drill made by Johnson 
& Gere, kindly send me. through 
American Agricuiturist the number of 
inside of hub of 
left hand wheel that works the fer- 
tilizer distributor ?—[E. E. Smith, Suf- 
folk County, N Y. 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 








A Good Wheat Prospect. 


American Agriculturist’s returns for 


‘May 1, made by our corps of local 
county correspondents after 30 days 
of growing weather, fully confirms the 
high opinion entertained at the be- 
sinning of April. The present 
aa rage is reported at 91.1, a 
cure which is decidedly above the 
rage for a series of years, which 
- this date would be about 85. Last 
year at this time the condition of 
‘heat was reported at 74.5. A re- 
»,arkable feature of the present situa- 
t is the marked uniformity of re- 
turns. The present high promise is in 
«triking contrast to the situation as 
it presented itself to local observers at 
ihe close of the period of growth last 
ll. It will be recalled that the sea- 
m for preparing the land and for 
1g was very unfavorable in al- 
mo all wheat districts. Drouthy 
eonditions were experienced in the im- 
1 t districts during the late sum- 
mer and a greater part of the fall, so 
ihat the seedbed was poorly prepared. 
Ser = was late, germination slow 
d imperfect, and early growth de- 
ficie Moisture was received late in 
the fall, but when the plant entered 
wi * q<uarters the universal opinion 
\ that it was in very poor promise. 
The inter was neither particularly 
fav ble nor unfavorable, but the pe- 
riod of spring growth opened early, 
be ing over a good deal of the ter- 
2 by March 1. March was mild 
: irked by an abundance of mois- 
the shape of both snowfall and 
1, and this early resumption of 
»wth is responsible for the great 
in the opinion of local 

‘ rs 
now evident that correspond- 
ent re unduly depressed when they 
reported upon the condition of the 
crop last fall. There is some possi- 
bility also that they have now gone 
1e other extreme and that the act- 
1 condition of the plant is not quite 
: rood as present reports would indi- 
‘ A somewhat careful examination 
of a great many fields in Missouri, 
Oklahoma, Kansas and Nebraska 
leads to the conclusion that on ac- 
count of the unfavorable weather con- 
ditions last fall at time of seeding and 
the dry fall, the root development of 
the plant is not up to the normal. If 
this condition be general, there is a 
chanee, at least, that correspondents 
are estimating the possibilities of the 
pla too high and basing their esti- 
mate too much upon the growth and 
appearance of the blade above ground. 
PLENTY OF MOISTURE FOR WINTER WHEAT. 
At present there is an abundance of 
Surface moisture in all parts of the 
belt, the color of the crop is good, the 


Stand and stooling satisfactory and to 


all outward appearances at least, the 
plant is vigorous. If the balance of 
the season should prove favorable 
With frequent and abundant rainfall, 
“« heavy crop will be assured. But 
those who are interested in foreknowl- 


lge of probable results will do well 
take into consideration what has 
en said as to possible lack of root 
vigor. 
In December after seeding was over 
American Agriculturist correspondents 
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F. G. BEES. 


HERMAN AND 


A SWARM OF 





estimated the total acreage sown at 
31,095,000 acres; an estimate of the 
acreage now standing for harvest pre- 
sented this month totals 30,851,000. 
The difference between these two 
figures represents in a general way the 
loss of acreage from winter killing or 
from imperfect germination and 
stand. As a rule this loss of acreage 
is very small in the different sections, 
but in Kansas it amounts to something 
like 100,000 acres, a large part of 
which has been plowed up and listed 
to corn this spring. The present acre- 
age, while not the largest on record, 
is well toward the highest and com- 
pares with a breadth of 28,551,000 har- 
vested last fali. 
SPRING WHEAT STARTS RATHER SLOWLY. 

In a normal year it is too early at 
this date to give any definite indica- 
tion of the acreage of spring wheat. 
This year, however, seeding of spring 
wheat was begun very early and fin- 
ished somewhat earlier than usual. It 
is not possible, however, to present a 
definite estimate, but American Agri- 
culturist correspondents have reported 
tentative figures of the proposed area 
which shows a probable breadth of 
about 20,500,000 as against a breadth 
harvested last year of 19,728,000 acres. 

Correspondents generally are of the 
opinion that the delay in germination 
and growth is due to cool weather and 
lack of moisture, but there is some 
possibility at least, that the light 
weight seed which has been used this 
year, more generally than is desirable, 
may have something to do with the 
lack of vigor in sprouting. Where 
the crop is up, however, it seems to be 
coming quite thick enough, though 
growing very slowly. The month of 
April closes with a lack of moisture in 
the northwest which beginning to 
cause some apprehension among 
spring wheat growers. 

The acreage of winter wheat for 
1905 by states is estimated as follows: 


is 





DUCKS 


See opposite page. 





CROP REPORTS 


The figures of condition on May 1 are 
also presented. 





CONDITION OF WINTER WHEAT, MAY 1, 
1905. 

Acres Condition 
oe 524,000 93 
Pennsylvania ..... 1,671,000 90 
TE secsssesceoss Ieee 93 
DE 0.6 9:4.0.602:0 275,000 90 
a 913,000 90 
West Virginia .... 374,000 90 
eee 867,000 92 
oS Se ..» 1,815,000 92 
Michigan ......... 1,041,000 92 
Indiane® ........-- 1,986,000 90 
OE SE .- 1,676,000 85 
Co 114,000 93 
Minnesota ....... : 103,000 95 
RS. aka wa ok . 66,000 98 
DE s0s5a0450 2,544,000 90 
Kansas ........... 5,985,000 92 
Nebraska 2,181,000 95 
ee eer 1,605,000 98 
rrr rT 297,000 95 
Washington ...... 370,000 90 
Oklahoma ........ 1,563,000 91 
BE séss0h002 22 28,097,000 87 

Total ........+.--00,801,000 91.1 





A Change of Name—We have just 
received word from the Smith manure 
spreader company of Chicago that 
they have changed their name to the 
Smith manufacturing company, under 
which style it will conduct business in 
the future. It was thought advisable 
to make this change, because they 
have recently engaged in the manufac- 
ture of cream separators in addition 


to the well-known Great Western 
Endless Apron manure spreader, and 
it was thought that the new name 


would the better aid in extending and 
broadening the scope of the business. 
The Smith manufacturing company is 
now at 158 to 164 E Harrison St, Chi- 
cago, where they now have enlarged 
quarters and every modern facility for 
promptly and efficiently executing the 
orders of their patrons. The above 
change is a change in name only and 
interferes in no particular with the old 
management of the business. Be care- 
ful to address the Smith manufactur- 
ing company, at their general offices, 
158 to 164 E Harrison St, Chicago. 





Working the Cantaloup Crop—Th=2 
surplus plants in the cantaloup hill 
should be carefully pulled out, and 
any surplus hills chopped off with one 
stroke of the weeding hoe. Keep the 
middles thoroughly cultivated, and the 
rows clear of all other growth, until 
the vines are about 2 feet long, when 
all cultivation should cease, and the 
vines will quickly cover the ground. 
It has been my custom, and I think it 
a good one, immediately after giving 
the cantaloups the last working, to 
drill in a row of cowpeas between 
cvery cantaloup row, with a one-row 
drill. These can be cultivated after 
the crop is harvested, and left for seed, 
cut for hay, or left on the ground, as 
is most desirable. It sometimes hap- 
rens that there is a mat of crab grass 
on the ground by the time the melon 
crop is off, and in this event, I often 
let the grass and peas grow up togeth- 
er and cut them for hay. It makes 
very fine hay, only being surpassed by 
hay that is all composed of peavine. 
The cultivation is now done, and the 
peas drilled in if desired. There 
nothing else to do to the crop until 
we commence harvesting: 150 crates 
per acre is a fair yield.—[W. F. Allen, 
Wicomico County, Md. 
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Conveying Property—J. M. L., New 
Jersey: It is a perfectly legal trans- 
action for A to convey a piece of land 
to B and for B to convey it in turn to 
A’s wife, even though no money 
paid by any party to the transaction. 
Of course if A is in debt and the con- 
veyance leaves him with insufficient 
resources to satisfy his creditors, any 
creditor can attach and secure the set- 
ting aside of the conveyance. 
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It works like magic, if you state in 
writing advertisers, “1 saw your adv in 
the old reliable A A.” 
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LIFE SAVED BY SWAMP-ROOT 


The Wonderful Kidney, 
and Bladder Remedy. 


SAMPLE BOTTLI SENT FREE BY MAIL. 

Swamp-Root, discovered by the emi- 
nent kidney and bladder specialist, 
promptly cures kidney, liver, bladder 
and uric acid troubles. 

Some of the early symptoms of weak 
kidneys are pain or dull ache in the 
back, rheumatism, dizziness, headache, 
nervousness, catarrh of the bladder, 
gravel or calculi, bloating, sallow com- 
plexion, puffy or dark circles under 
the eyes, suppression of urine, or com- 
pelled to pass water often day and 
night. 

The mild and extraordinary effect of 
the world-famous kidney remedy, Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, is soon realized. 
It stands the highest for its wonderful 
cures of the most distressing cases. If 
you need a medicine you should have 
the best. 

Swamp-Root is not recommended for 
everything, but if you have kidney, 
liver, bladder or uric acid trouble you 
will find it just the remedy you need. 

Sold by druggists in fifty-cent and 
one-dollar’ sizes. You may have a 
sample bottle of Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root and a pamphlet that tells all 
about it, including many of the thou- 
sands of letters received from sufferers 
cured, both sent free by mail. Write 
Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., 
and please be sure to mention that 
you read this generous offer in the 
American Agriculturist. Don’t make 
any mistake, but remember the name, 
Swamp-Root, Dr. Kilmer's Swamp- 
Root, and the address, Binghamton, 
| N. Y., on every bottle. 
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PICKETS LOCKED IN CABLES 


Can't slip, but stretches ectly to fit uneven 
ound, Fine meshes at bottom for little chicks, 
igh as you wantit, Lto 7 ft. A poultry fence 

for all fowls that does not sag. 

We soll direct to Farmers and Poultrymen. 


$h at Factory Prices, 
Mills :n Connecticut, Illinois, California. Write 
for catalu; 


CASE BROS., 28 Main St., Colchester, Conn. 








than double your egg 
Sy oe Salen a0 down eggs in Spring at 14 or 4 


35 to # cents. 





NEW METHOD EGG KEEPER CO. 
332 West First Ave., Columbus, Ohie 


FENCE 


See how closelyitis woven. Sola 
direct to the farmer at factor 
yetces, on 30 Days Free Tr 
our money back if not satisfied. 
Write today for free Catalogue, 
COILED SPRING FENCE COMPANY 
Box 10, Winchester, Indiana. 





Strongest 
Made 








. 
The Perfection Sprayer 
combines hand and horse power,and has both cart and 
barrel. It’s simple, reliable, practical and durable 
Syceya covery tang, trees, potatoes, vines. Catalogue, 
telling how to spray and containing valuable formulas, free. 
Thomas Peppler, Box 35, Hightstown, N.J. 


K FRUIT BOOK 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 
fruit. Send for our liberal terms of distri- 
bution to planters.—Stark Bro’s, Louisiana, Ma. 


SCALES 













BEST LESSCOST TAN ANY OTHER 
CATALOGUE FREE, 
JON ES “He Pays the Freight.” 
Bor 1-5 Binghamton, N. Y. 





Made of pure vegetable drugs 
Pratts Hog Cholera Cure. 


Made by Pratt Food Co., Phila. Over 30 years old. 


See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 











cents per dozen and selling them later at 
Our method keeps them 
fresh and palatable. Write for our booklet 
which tells how to do it. It ik FREB, 
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The national good roads proposition 
must not be forgotten this summer. 
Another congress is ahead of us, and 
with anything like the necessary ear- 
nestness on the part of the agricultu- 
ral population the legislators will give 
heed to almost any legitimate demand. 
Talk it up at some of the farmers’ field 
meetings. Whether the 59th congress, 
to meet next December, will early in 
the term consider the question of na- 
tional aid to good roads, it is safe to 
assume that it will be recognized some 
time during the life of that body. It 
is well said by Congressman Brownlow 
of Tennessee that there is prevalent in 
the minds of thoughtful men such 
unanimity of sentiment and conclusion 
as to the necessity for good roads that 
it is difficult to say how government 
co-operation can much longer be de- 
layed. We hope that the Brownlow- 
Latimer bills, the provisions of which 
are already more or less familiar to 
our readers, will be brought up and 
given careful consideration early next 
winter. 


It is with great pleasure that we are 
able to announce that the Oread insti- 
tute of domestic science will open at 
its old quarters in Worcester, Mass, 
on September 6 next. The course will 
be complete in every respect, as set 
forth in the Oread catalog for 1905, 
with the single exception that eques- 
trianism is omitted. This institution is 
one of the most practical and success- 
ful of its class, and its full course of 
one year is so complete and the meth- 
ods of instruction bring about such a 
union of science and practice, that one 
year at Oread will equip a young wo- 
man for teaching domestic science or 
for equally good use of her knowledge, 
quite as well as two years, if not more, 





EDITORIAL 


at the ordinary college or university 
where domestic science is taught. The 
school will continue under the princi- 
palship of Mrs Harriet A. Higbee, who 
may be addressed at Worcester, Mass, 
for further particulars. The Oread tn- 
stitute of domestic science is one of the 
best equipped schools for this special 
line of work, not only in experience, 
but in teachers and apparatus, and, 
best of all, in method—a method which 
graduates its girls in good health. It 
remains to be seen how the agricul- 
tural and natural science department 
of this institution will be developed. 
It is gratifying, however, to know that 
the various difficulties which last fall 
postponed the opening of this line of 
work at Glencoe, Md, are now being 
happily disposed of, and we hope in 
due time to be able to announce that 
Mr Perky’s ideas for the education of 
boys and young men are to be thor- 
oughly tested under the most favorable 
auspices. No educational effort is more 
interesting than Oread, or has attract- 
ed more favorable attention through- 
out the United States, and we can cor- 
dially recommend its domestic science 
department at Worcester as worthy the 
patronage of every young woman who 
would fit herself for the largest use- 
fulness. 


At the close of a full orange crop 
on the Pacific coast, marketed at rath- 
er low prices, and of an uneven and 
rather small crop in Florida, it is in- 
teresting to note that the output in 
southern Europe has been phenome- 
nally small. Recent consular reports 
indicate that in much of Italy, Spain 
and the south of France the orange 
crop is almost a complete failure, with 
intimations that Europe would look 
with interest upon shipments of choice 
fruit from the United States. The 
casual inquiries looking toward de- 
pendence upon a supply from this 
country would have been much more 
welcome three months ago, yet there 
is still opportunity for considerable 
shipments from California, providing 
the price is right. In this connection 
it may be noted that some of the or- 
ange groves in southern Europe have 
becn attacked by the insect pest chrys- 
omphalus minor, which they say has 
been taken to them from America. 
They think it is a cousin of the 
phylloxera, and regard the pest more 
destructive than in the United States. 
Should further misfortunes follow the 
citrus industry in Europe, it might 
mean a materially enlarged outlet 
for our own oranges and lemons, and 
relieve the apprehensions of some 
conservative people who fear the busi- 
ness may be overdone in this country. 





The regulation of railroad rates con- 
tinues to be the most important, most 
interesting and most pressing 
economic problem now before the 
American people. The hearings on 
this subject, now being held at Wash- 
ington by the senate committee on in- 
terstate commerce, are being attended 
mainly. by railroad experts, who all 
oppose government regulation. The 
United States attorney general, Mr 
Moody, has just submitted an official 
opinion to this committee as to the 
powers of congress. He says each leg- 
islature has the power to fix maxi- 
mum rates for railroad transportation 
exclusively within the state, while con- 
gress has this power with regard to 
all other transportation. “The law 
making body having enacted into law 
the standard of charges which shall 
control, may intrust to an administra- 
tive body, not exercising in the true 
sense judicial power, the duty to fix 
rates in conformity with that stand- 
ard.” This view seems to sustain all 
that we have maintained as to the 
powers which should be conferred 
upon the interstate commerce com- 
mission. Mr Moody goes on to declare 
that the rate making power is not a 
judicial function, but the courts have 





“the power to investigate any rate 
fixed by legislative authority, and to 
determine whether it is such as would 
be confiscatory of the property of the 
carrier, and if judicially found to be 
such, to restrain its enforcement.” Mr 
Moody thinks any law which attempts 
to deprive the courts of this power is 
unconstitutional. All of which is of 
value mainly as showing the complex- 
ity of the problem. Of course Mr 
Moody’s opinion may or may not be 
sustained by the United States su- 
preme court. But that august seat 
of final authority has repeatedly decid- 
ed that the railroads are not greater 
than the public authority which creat- 
ed them. American Agriculturist 
believes that there is sufficient wisdom 
in this country to devise methods of 
regulation whereby railroads will be 
compelled to serve the public with 
fairness, and yet without injustice to 
the railroads themselves. It is @ big 
question, but it won’t be settled until 
it is settled right. 
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We suggest that farmers or others 
who have telephones, give their tele- 
phone number in any little advertise- 
ments they insert in our Farmers’ 
Exchange department, cur Help Bu- 
reau or our Real Estate Exchange. 
So many farmers now have telephones, 
and very often they are in such a 
hurry to buy or sell something that 
is advertised in these departments, it 
may sometimes facilitate the interests 
of all concerned if the telephone num- 
ber is given. These small advertise- 
ments are extremely popular, helpful 
and interesting. Don’t forget that 
somebody wants what you have, or 
that somebody has what you want. 
And for only a few cents for a little 
advertisement, you can get in touch 
with hundreds of thousands among 
whom there must be many “some- 
bodys” that will do business with you. 
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The ninth annual convention of the 
American cotton manufacturers’ asso- 
ciation, which is being held in Knox- 
ville, Tenn, this week is doubtless giv- 
ing some consideration to the move- 
ment from the latest crop, and pros- 
pects for the next crop. The meeting 
is largely technical in character, the 
delegates representing cotton mills in 
all parts of the country, yet the man- 
ufacturing end of this business is so 
closely bound up with crop produc- 
tion that there is opportunity for 
frank discussion of mutual interests. 
The Knoxville convention is very prop- 
erly devoting considerable attention 
to a further development of our for- 
eign trade in finished goods, and it is 
probable that a committee represent- 
ing domestic manufacturers will keep 
in constant touch with the depart- 
ments at Washington, to take advan- 
tage of every opportunity and avenue 
of trade. The convention has been 
invited to send a representative to the 
annual meeting of the International 
cotton congress, to be held in Man- 
chester, England, next month. 
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Afflictions sometimes turn out bless. 
ings in disguise. This is a bit of phil- 
osophy lacking in cheerfulness, yet has 
its application. Should that dreaded 
scourge to orchardists, the San Jose 
scale, actually oblige fruit growers to 
thorough work in the matter of spray- 
ing, the benefits of the latter may be 
more far reaching in various direc- 
tions than the hitherto indifferent or 
careless farmer realizes.* Each season 
rolls around, and with it the long 
familiar drift of testimony to the 
effect that orchardists are inclined to 
neglect spraying for the general run 
of insect and fungous pests. Our 
advices this spring again bear out this 
statement. Testimony to the contrary, 
such as that just brought to us by the 
secretary of the Michigan horticul- 
tural society, is worth pressing home. 
Sec_ Bassett writes that the most 
encouraging sign for Michigan’s hor- 








For Next Week 


American Agriculturist will present its readers, 
among other things, with a brief record of the 
interesting and helpful work carried on in New 
Jersey at the BARON DE HIRSCH AGRI.- 
CULTURAL SCHOOL, This article is illus- 
trated, and shows how the boys are trained*for 
practical farm work, 

Field beans as grown in New York state have 
been selling for several years at reasonably 
profitable prices. American Agriculturist is 
not trying to boom this industry, but in recog- 
nizing the real merits of this money crop will 
next week print some of the up-to-date ways 
followed both east and west, Read the articles 
to be printed May 20, one showing cultural 
methods approved by PROF J. L.. STONE. of 
the Cornell experiment station, the other as 
followed by E. L. GRIFFIN, a successful 
Michigan grower, 

Attaining success in the production of apples 
in Delaware will be told by F.C, BANCROFT, 


Other articles equally worth waiting for. 














ticultural growth is the better care 
that of late years has been given 
orchards in the way of thorough 
spraying, etc. In the older middle 
and eastern states, the San Jose scale 
is simply forcing fruit growers. to 
thorough work. A prominent Dela- 
ware orchardist wrote us a few days 
ago that spraying has been more gen- 
eral in the state than ever before, 
on account of the scale, with encour- 
aging results following. The indiffer- 
ent fruit grower should realize that 
the best thought among orchardists 
strongly favors thorough work of this 
character. 
ee e—eO 

The matter of a uniform bill of lad- 
ing, as proposed by the railroads, has 
been tabled. As shown in these pages 
at the time, the effect of the bruited 
bill of lading would have been an ad- 
vance of something like 20% in rates, 
and the stiffest kind of a fight was put 
up by shipping interests. The inter- 
state commerce commission is being 
asked to postpone indefinitely any ac- 
tion, pending the movement of the 
transportation companies and _ the 
shippers to get together through 
proper committees and agree upon a 
measure satisfactory to all. This once 
accomplished, a uniform bill of lad- 
ing can no doubt be carried into effect. 


Trouble ahead seems to be the por- 
tion of the so-called tobacco trust, if 
there is anything in recent movements. 
As noted in these columns two weeks 
ago, independent tobacco manufactur- 
ers were getting together with a view 
of competing with the trust. Devel- 
opments last week indicate that the 
American tobacco company is now be- 
fore a federal grand jury, which is en- 
deavoring to learn its business meth- 
ods, hinting at a far-reaching investi- 
gation. Growers will be as much in- 
terested as manufacturers in watching 
the situation, 
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Dreams of wealth seldom material- 
ize. They nearly all depend upon get- 
ting something and giving nothing. 
Our advertisers give in order to get. 
We have selected them because of this. 
Our readers are assured by our guar- 
antee that they will be fairly dealt 
with and that we will stand back of 
them in their dealings. See our agree- 
ment which appears on this page: 
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With the May wheat deal a thing 
of the past, and the price of bread- 
stuffs now nearly on an export basis, 
there should be a revival of our for- 
eign trade. This realized, the present 
good outlook for the wheat crop now 
in the ground from Ohio westward 
will bring fresh enthusiasm to grain 
growers, who after all prefer a rea- 
sonably steady range of values to the 
violent fluctuations of the past few 
months. 











WAGON SENSE 










Don’t break your back and kill your 
horses with a high wheel wagon. 
For comfort’s sake get an 


Electric Handy Wagon. 


It willsave you time and money. A 
get of Electric Steel Wheels will 
make your old wagon newat & 

cost. Write for catalogue. Itis free. 


y Quincy, til, 


Be ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., Bax 86, 





One Dose 


and good-bye to the insect. No 
‘ifs’? about it. It cannot live 
where Farmers. and Orchardists 


apply 


ANSBACHER'S 


PURE PARIS GREEN 


Guaranteed by half acentury’s 
successful use. Since 50 years 
thousands of experienced Farm- 
ers rely upon it to save their Crops 
and Fruits. Absolutely pure—full 
strength—deadly sure in results. 

Other makes of Paris Green, 
while possibly ‘‘pure,’’ will burn 
or scorch the foliage, thereby re- 
ducing your yield per Acre or 
Tree. Often they don’t even kill 
the “‘bugs.”’ 

Ansbacher’s Paris Green is made 
by a special process. The only 
Paris Green on the market which 
is absolutely pure—Full strength ! 
—Deadly in results!—yet Per- 
fectly Harmless to Foliage! 

Reject Inferior Substitutes. 

Write to-day for free copy of 
illustrated booklet: ‘‘How to 
Use Paris Green in the Field and 
Orchard’’ and complete Spray- 
ing Calendar. When writing, 







please mention Dealer’s name. 
A. B. ANSBACHER & CO., 
i Murray St., New York. 








PUREWHITE [EAD 


Pure White Lead and pure lin- 
seed oil are the only necessary 
ingredients (aside from the color) 
of THE BEST PAINT. Prop- 
erly mixed and properly applied 
PURE White Lead and oil 


always gives satisfaction. 


Every paint dealer sells PURE 


White Lead. No dealer encour- | 


| York conditions. 


ages its sale because of the small 
margin of profit it affords him. This 
is characteristic of staple goods. 


White Lead is often adulterated to cheapen 
it, but the PURE article is neces: for 
good paint. Our booklet “ What Paint 
and Why” tells you how to make sure of 
purity. Our nearest office will send it, 
free, upon request. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
Largest makers of White Lead in the world 


New York, Boston, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Chicago, St. Louis 


National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburg 
John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia 








See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


No Notable Damage to Cranberry Bogs. 


This period of the year marks the 
line of diivsion between the old and 
the new cranberry crop. Generally by 
the first of May, markets are about 
sold out of cranberries, while growers 
for many weeks past have given more 
attention to prospects for the new crop 





than to the fate of small supplies of — 


old berries in second hands. In the 
principal cranberry producing sections, 
New Jersey, Massachusetts and Wis- 
consin, the crop outlook as regards 
winter damage cannot be determined 
until late this month or June. 

Nevertheless, many New Jersey 
planters have the past few days drawn 
water from bogs and a fair idea of the 
condition of vines can be arrived at. 
Some advices to American Agricultur- 
ist state that bogs not flooded last fall 
appear to have suffered from cold 
weather, whereas those well covered 
came through in good _ condition. 
Large commercial bogs near Toms 
River and Elwood recently drawn and 
showed up well. 

The situation in New England is 
somewhat similar to that of New Jer- 
sey. That is, no general complaint 
comes of the wintering of flooded bogs. 
In some parts of the Cape Cod district 
many cranberry tracts did not get cov- 
ered with water last fall because of 
springs being low. This left more 
vines exposed to severe weather than 


desired. A correspondent says, in his 
opinion, throughout Plymouth and 
Barnstable counties those bogs that 


were winterkilled are thoroughly ru- 
ined for this and many for 
more than one year. Some were hurt 
so badly that vines were mowed off. 
To offset this there are new bogs com- 
ing into bearing this season for the 
first time. The big forest fire that 
raged near Plymouth recently did lit- 
tle damage to commercial bogs. 

To all intents and purposes the 1904 
cranberry season is now a matter of 
history. A few berries have been of- 
fered this month at some of the lead- 
ing markets, but a report from New 
York says that possibly a few dealers 
who have poor conditioned stock on 
hand will have to dump it, owing to 
warm weather. Quotations for best 
fruit are nominally $5 to $7.50 per bar- 
rel. 


season 





Going Extensively into Onions, 





Owing to the generally successful 
onion season last year, more than 
usual attention is given the subject of 
1905 acreage. Cool weather through- 
out some of the more northern sec- 
tions retarded planting. Yet it is rea- 
sonably certain that the general acre- 
age this year will prove somewhat 
larger than in 1904. There may be lo- 
cal exceptions, but these are more than 
offset by the strong disposition in some 
big commercial onion producing places 
to deal more extensively in this impor 
tant crop. 

Some complexity surrounds New 
This is partly as- 
cribed to the fact that the season is 
late. In fact, there was a little snow 
at Canastota the opening of this 
month. Dealers at that point and at 
Syracuse report lighter sales of seeds 
than last season, which they take to 
mean some decrease in acreage. How- 
ever, reports from correspondents in 
other sections of this state say the 
tendency of growers is to increase the 
acreage. No doubt the heavy losses 
occasioned by maggots in Madison 


| county last year may have some effect 





in whatever lessened interest there is 
on the part of growers toward onions. 

Ohio producers have planned for 
bigger crops this year, as far as onion 
area is concerned. Our correspondents 
in Hardin county say more onions 
have lpeen put out than ever before, in 
some sections the acreage being dou- 
ble. In Wayne, planting was early and 


up to last year’s standard. The stand 
proved good, although the weather was 
dry. A little enlargement is noted in 
Lorain county, where the crop is com- 
ing on slowly. In Clark, a full acre- 
age is out. 

In the west, particularly around the 
big commercial onion growing sections 
of Wisconsin, the area devoted to the 
crop is larger than last season, some 
parts showing 20 to 30% increase. Here 
and there where maggots were trou- 
blesome last year and the ground im- 
pregnated, farmers have quit onions 
altogether, but taking the country 
through the acreage shows up larger. 
In New England, which is a big factor 
in the eastern onion trade, there is 
every evidence of an increased acreage. 





Dust Spraying Experiments. 


The following comments of Prof 
Cc. P. Close of the Delaware experi- 
ment station upon dust spraying are 
condensed from a recent bulletin. 


Conditions in Delaware seem favorable | 


for the dusting method since heavy 
dews are frequent during the grow- 
ing season. If the method prove ef- 
ficient, it will be welcomed by those 
who dread liquid spraying. Liquid 
sprays will probably be considered 
necessary for spraying while buds are 
dormant. 

Methods for preparing dust are ob- 
jectionable, because of the sifting of 
such quantities of lime dust. When 
copper sulphate solution was used to 
slake the lime, the intense heat of 
slaking changed the sulphate into a 
black insoluble oxide, which is con- 
sidered of doubtful value as a fungi- 
cide. Grinding copper sulphate and 
hydrated lime in a quartz grinding 
burr stone mill was unsatisfactory, 
since heat enough was developed to 
form copper oxide. A mixture of hy- 
crated magnesian lime and pulverized 
copper sulphate was’ thought less 
troublesome to make than other mix- 
tures. The formula employed was one 
pound sulphate, one pound paris green 
or desparine and 24 pounds lime. The 
sulphate must be thoroughly crushed 
and sifted before being used, because 
even though pulverized it tends to 


cake. It is believed that in the pres- 
ence of dew or other moisture, the 
dust so prepared forms bordeaux 
mixture. 


About two pounds dry mixture were 
used per tree at each spraying on trees 











| 
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which Would usually be given three or | 


four gallons liquid. The trees were 
coated white. Thus each tree received 
at each spraying half as much sul- 
phate and one and one-half times as 
much paris green as in four gallons 
bordeaux and paris green mixture 
The probable cost to the orchardist 
cannot be given, because of disadvan- 
tages at the station not found in com- 
mercial plantations. Prof Close be- 
lieves, however, the dry spray need 
not exceed half the expense of liquid. 

Owing to a severe wind storm in 
September, the results of the experi- 
ments are less conclusive than they 
might have been, but Prof Close be- 
lieves that if results in seasons and 
orchards more favorable to the meth- 
od give proportionately as good results 
as the present dust spraying 
may be recommended for Delaware. 
He. points to the great expense of 
mixing houses, storage tanks and 
other equipment for liquid spraying 
and asserts that the cost of dust spray- 
ing would be considerably less, He 
suggests using 50 pounds, or even 
more, lime instead of the smaller 
quantity used in the tests, and also 
mixing one or two days before appli- 
cation, so as to facilitate chemical ac- 
tion between the ingredients. 


> 
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The Three Big State Fairs of 0, N Y 
and N J are as follows: Columbus, O, 
Sept 4-8, ’06; Syracuse , N Y, Sept 11- 
16; Trenton, N J, Sept 25-30. 
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Every Farmer 
Should 
Know This 


If you want to learn all 
about the best harvesting 
machinery in the world, 
how it’s made, what it will 
do on a large farm or a 
small one—send for the 
booklet which tells all 
about mowers, reapers, 
binders, tedders, hay rakes. 


Walter A. Wood 


HARVESTING 
MACHINERY 


is constructed by experts 
only. Some of them have 
spent a life time here in 
this business. Everything 
in this book is fully illus- 
trated, shows all parts in 
full working order and is 
an invaluable aid to the 
farmer who contemplates 
purchasing any piece of 
harvesting machinery. 
Write to-day. It will be 
mailed free. Repairs fur- 
nished for Walter A. Wood 
machinery of any date. 
WALTER A. WOOD 
MOWING AND REAPING MACHINE COMPANY 
Hoosick Falls, N.Y. 


Oldest Independent Manufacturers of Harvesting 
Machines in the World, 














Hallock 


Flat Tooth 


HN Weeder 


Kills weeds, Stirs top soil, makes dust mulch, 
Preserves moisture. Great benefit to all 
crops. Manufactured under special license, 
Seeder Attachment insures uniform sowing 
and right covering of all grasses. Sows 2 to 
18 quarts per acre. Ask for book of field 
scenes showing weeder at work. 


Keystone Cultivator Attachment 


for Sulky, Riding, Walking or Two Row 
Cultivators. Runs ‘on 
the row, where shovels 
cannot reach. Uncov- 
ers corn, stirs soil, 
kills weeds. Great cul- 
tivator feature. 
Write for descriptive 
circulars, 


Keystone Farm Machine Co., 
1541 N. Beaver St., York, Pa, 
























Potatoes 


6 rows at a time, any 


a) 8) ar aN 


\ wioth, with 
\ 


“\ 


J, TRACTION 
Brown's tomacsseo 


AIR SPRAYER. 
Constant pressure up to 15@ Ibs. 
\ Power costs nothing. 100 gal- 
4 tank, all brass 
j feetly adapted also 


{ 


€.C. Brown. Co.. 269 State St.. Rochester, N.Y. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS. 





Wheat _ Corn Oats 
Cash or Spot 6 og Be 7 
' 1905 | 1904} 1905 | 1904 
48% 

56%y 

59 

"| 97 [1.08 BOY 

St Louis.....} .93 {1.02 ABLe 
Min’p tis... | .98 | .4bg! .44 
Liverpool.. 1.00 — | .59 


Chicago 


'9|1.03 
New York... 


1.06 














At Chicago, wheat has pursued a 
quiet and moderately steady course 
compared with, the weeks immediately 
preceding the collapse of the May deal. 
The tone of more confidence. In fact, 
there were occasional evidences of 
strength, July at one time advancing 1 
@2c, to 84ce p bu, and Sept to 80c, fol- 
lowed by slight price recessions. After 
selling off to 86%c at the close of last 
month, May wheat worked back tu 
nearly 94c, the gain held indifferently. 
The excellent crop condition, reflected 
in our pages a week ago, is shown in 
much detail in our regular May re- 
port, printed on an earlier page. 

Influences governing wheat, other 
than those just indicated, were not of 
a character to cause much comment. 
Foreign crop outlook generally prom- 
ising, and western Europe rather in- 
different in supporting the breadstuffs 
markets, 

The first week in May saw planting 
operations vigorously prosecuted in 
the corn belt. So far as the market 
is concerned, this has shown moder- 
ate stability, with occasional slight ad- 
vances under a fair cash demand for 
both domestic and foreign account. 
May corn sold slightly better than 
48c p bu, but the 2c advance was not 
fully maintained; July and Sept fairly 
active around 47c. 

The oats trade was fairly active, 
much of the time at a slightly higher 
range of prices, May selling up to a 
30c level, July better than 29c p bu, 
Sept around 28\%c, top quotations not 
fully maintained. The crop outlook 
considered very promising, cash de- 
mand on domestic account liberal, but 
for export small. 

Although quiet, the barley trade was 
healthy, practically all grades salable 
at a steady to firm level. The supply 
was only moderate. Feed barley was 
quotable at 86@42c p bu, common to 
choice malting 48@50c. 

Grass seeds were quiet, a fair amount 
of timothy on sale, clover in small 
supply. Prime timothy was quotably 
steady around $2.90 p 100 Ibs, with 
Sept new crop delivery 3.15@3.30. In 
clover seed contract spot was quotable 
at 13c. Hungarian was salable at 1.25 
@1.49 p 100 Ibs for common to choice 
ordinary and German millet 1.25@1. 60. 

At New York, No 1 northern wheat 
is quoted at 96c@$1 p bu in elevators, 
No 2 red 92@93c, No 2 mixed corn 
5ée, white 58@53%e f o b, mixed oats 
34%, @35ce, white clipped 36@39c, rye 
85c, feeding barley 45@48c, malting 52 
@d5c, malt bI@GC5e. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC, 


At Chicago, shippers continued gen- 
erous in supplying the market with 
stock. Compared with recent preced- 
ing weeks, however, offerings showed 
a little restriction, and this tended to 
hoid prices nearly steady with the 
late decline. At this season the con- 
sumptive demand for meats is not par- 
ticularly aggressive, and with the east- 
ern trade heavily supplied buyers talk- 
ed further declines unless the market 
was relieved through smaller receipts. 
Distillery fed cattle arrived with fair 
freedom. 

Fancy native steers 
Good to choice fed heifers. 
Fair to good butcher cows. 2.5 3. 
Cutters and canners ; 300 
Com’n to ex butcher bulls. =f 4.50 
RIIOED scvessces nus 5.25 
Milch cows, p head Bereargt mee, 00@50. 00 

Medium cows ruled somewhat slug- 
gish and the calf market under big 
supplies recorded another’ severe 
slump, a good class of veals selling at 
$4.25@4.50 p 100 Ibs, with heavy 
grades at 2.50@3. The average weight 
of cattle received at these yards last 
month proved light, and this is regard- 


Bea 6." 


were ee 
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THE LATEST MARKETS: 


ed by many as significant in view of 
the long-continued complaint that fine 
fat cattle are none too plentiful this 
season. 

A feature of the hog trade was the 
rather liberal proportion of rough 
heavy weights among offerings. Ship- 
pers are advised to send in as few 
staggy and rough swine as possible. 
The general market evinced strength. 
Prices are now ruling somewhat high- 
er than a year ago. Tops were quota- 
ble at $5.65 and bulk at 5.55@5.60. 

The sheep market inclined to weak- 
ness. It now takes a very superior 
class of wooled lambs to command 
over $6.75. Poor spring lambs are 
quotable around 5@6, with fancy kinds 
higher. Native Pretec 5.30@6.10. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE- 

Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 

all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 
store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must ray 
freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 
Apples. 
fey fruit the British 
are recording better 
prices, prime U S and Can stock bring- 
ing $5@6 p bbl. Exports for the sea- 
son aggregate 2,230,000 bbls compared 
with 3,540,000 the same period the pre- 
ceding year. It is generally claimed 
that both eastern and western U §S cold 
storage stocks are lighter than a year 
ago and dealers continue to hope for 
a strong finish for the season, 

Latest reports from apple producing 
counties of Va say that early advices 
of damage by frost were exaggerated. 
Prominent orchardists claim prospects 
bespeak a full crop this year. This is 
in pleasing contrast to last season 
when a very poor crop was realized. 

At New — market firmer. Fine 
Spitz, $3@3.75 p bbl, Baldwins 2.25@ 
3.255, Greesings 2.50@3.75, Russets 2.25 
@3.25. 

At Boston, 
Empire state storage 
satisfactory demand. 
@+ p bbl, 


For strictly 
apple markets 


offerings moderate. Best 
stock meets with 
Spys if extra, $3 
Baldwins 2@2.75. 


Beans. 

At New York, limas more active at 
$3.35@3.40 p bu, marrows 2.80@2.90, 
pea 1.75@1.80. 

Dressed Meats. 

At New York, a further weakening 
noted in calf prices. Some are hoping 
for a reaction now that prices have 
been so sharply depressed. Fcy veals 
7T@7l%4c p lb, dressed hogs, light 74@ 
R1,¢c, heavy 5% @6c. Hot house lambs, 
if choice, quotably steady at $5@5 ea; 
common kinds easier at 2@3. 


7 “ 
Eggs. 


The opening of this month saw Ca- 
nadian dealers begin pickling the new 
egg crop. Stun to high prices oper- 
ators early in the season fought shy 
of accumulating supplies. English re- 
ceivers say they cannot handle best 
marks of Can glycerined eggs at more 
than 18@19c p doz and until recently 
Montreal prices were l1+4c or better. 

The keen avidity of eastern specula- 
tors in picking up western eggs for 
storage purposes has led to the opin- 
ion by some dealers that Mo river 
points will have to content themselves 
largely with May packed stock. It is 
generally conceded that a very supe- 
rior lot of eggs went into storage the 
past month and should May weather 
prove hot, the relative difference in 
the value of the two packing periods 
will be notable. 

At New York, market heavily 
stocked with low grades, which must, 
of course, be moved at a discount. Fcy 
hennery 20@21c p doz, westerns 17% 
@18%4¢e, southerns 16%@17%e, duck 
20@24c, goose 35@40c. 

At Poston, fine westerns command 
18@18%4¢c p doz, southern eggs 16@ 
17144¢. 

Fresh Fruits. 

The fruit crop in the Miss valley is 
coming on better than anticipated. The 
apple outlook is ample. Late reports 
from peach sections are more reassur- 
ing than early advices, and there is no 
doubt but that a fair crop of peaches 
will be harvested. The pear situation 
is somewhat similar.—[James Hand- 


ley, 
Assn. 

Apples promise average blossoming; 
peaches pears and cherries very full. 
As last year saw big apple yield this 
should be an off season.—[P. H., Co- 
lumbia Co, Pa. 

Fruit blossoms full and season is 
quite promising. Not enough spray- 
ing done in this section.—[A. D. M., 
Holmes Co, O. 

In parts of western Tenn the straw- 
berry crop was cut short by frost; 
50% in some sections. The increased 
tomato acreage will be partly offset 
by the damage through cold. 

A shortage in cars, right at the in- 
auguration of heavy shipping, caused 
almost a demoralization in N C straw- 
berry districts. Growers are complain- 
ing bitterly at the poor service. Well- 
posted factors claim that in the state 
some 50,000 cra of berries have been 
lost. 

Authorities claim the important 
peach producing section of middle Ga, 
including Ft Valley, now promises 80% 
of last year’s crop. This section suf- 
fered far less from cold than north- 
ern Ga. 

At New York, inferior strawberries 
almost impossible to move, some 
going at 50c p cra. Best N C stock 
quotable at 10@l4c p qt and con- 
sumption large. Some Fla muskmelons 
coming; quotations $2@3 p cra. 

Hay and Straw. 


At New York, receipts the past week 
not heavy and trade manifested a 
more pleasing tone. More stock is 
going to Cuba, a 100-ton consignment 
recently being shipped. Were it not 
for the fact that local dealers’ hold- 
ings were liberal, the lessened receipts 
might have boosted prices somewhat. 
Prime timothy is quotable at 16@17 
p ton, clover mixed 15@16, rye straw 
17@18, wheat and oat 10@11. 

Hides. 

The continued hardening in prices 
for green hides is notable. Authori- 
ties agree that supplies at all markets 
are running light. The increasing out- 
put of leather has far outstripped the 
hide production. This is in marked 
contrast to a few years ago when 
stocks of hides were so large that tan- 
ners often refused, for months at a 
time, to buy hides. 

At New York, the market holds firm. 
Country slaughtered cows and bulls 
9144@10c p Ib, calfskins 18@20c, horse 
hides $2.50@3.75 ea. 

Maple Sugar. 

The govt report says the N E maple 
sugar season came early and lasted 
longer than usual, but the yield is be- 
low the average. Ohio dealers claim 
the crop in that state, with the excep- 
tion of one county, did not turn outa 
one-third yield. 

At New York, a very slight improve- 
ment noted in prices. Quotations hold 
nominally 9@1l1c p Ib for large lots of 
sugar. 

Mill Feeds. 


At New York, a slow demand for 
western feed. City bran $20@21 p ton, 
middlings 22@25, western bran on 
shipment 18@19, cottonseed meal 26, 
linseed oil meal 30. 

Onions, 


Several prominent N Y dealers in 
onion seeds and sets claim that so far 
their sales have been running behind 
last year, a fact which leads them to 
claim a moderate acreage in the Em- 
pire state the coming summer. This is 
in marked contrast to N E conditions. 

The first few carloads of Tex Ber- 
muda onions shipped this season 
brought $3@3.80 p 100 lbs f o b. From 
these figures, however, the market 
receded. Bad storms delayed digging 
operations greatly. 

Onions looking well; a fine spring 
for seeding. There is a substantial in- 
crease in acreage over last year.—[J. 
McV., Lake Co, O. 

Onion acreage larger. Season opens 
favorably. Last crop brought 90c@$I 
p 100 Ibs in the field; these prices very 
satisfactory.—[J. G. C., Larimer Co, 
Col. 

Elsewhere in this issue is an article 
reflecting on onion acreage probabili- 
ties for ’O05. 

At New York, a lower scale of prices 
prevails. Supplies mostly new onions. 


Sec Miss Valley Apple Growers’ 


Bermudas $1.30@1.40 p cra, Egyptians 
2@2.50 p bag, domestic old 1.50@3 p 
bbl. 

Potatoes. 

The potato situation this season has 
proved most interesting. Growers in 
heavy producing sections of the mid- 
dle west have had difficulty getting rid 
of stock at 10@15c p bu and N Y and 
Me prices have dropped to 15@20c, 
while a year ago U S buyers were giv- 
ing 80@85c f o b Can points for tub- 
ers and were forced to secure more or 
less seed stock in the dominion. This 
season we have enough potatoes at 
home and to spare. 

Potato acreage will likely be cut 10% 
this season. There may be 5% of old 
crop on hand. Shippers offer 2Vc p 
bu.—[T. E. M., Monroe Co, N Y. 

Shipments of tubers from Aroostook 
Co, Me, over the B & A railroad dur- 
ing April were 748,200 bus. The crop 
movement so far this season aggre- 
gates 5,962,000 bus, a gain of 860,700 
bus over the same period last year. 

At Boston, superior northern stock 
will bring 33sec p bu, but most arrivals 
go at 

At New York, the situation is a trifle 
brighter, but offerings are still ample. 
Ww esterns selling at $1@1.25 p 109 Ibs. 
New Fla 2.50@3.50 p bbl. 

At Chicago, market uneven. Choice 
24@25e p bu, coarse stock 17@2Uc, new 
potatoes $4.50@6 p bbl. 

Poultry. 

At New York, dealers are looking 
for receipts of live poultry to enlarge. 
Westerns have begun to come in more 
freely. Last week’s trade was gen- 
erally satisfactory to sellers, offerings 
cleaning up nicely. Western fowls 
quotable at 13%ec p 1b 1 w, roosters 
9c, ducks 65@90c p pr, geese $1.25@ 
1.40, pigeons 25e. Dressed broilers 
scarce at 22@: ae p lb, capons 21@238c, 
turkeys 16@23 fowls 13% « @14c, 
spring ducks “b9@2he, : squabs 1.75 
@2.75 p doz. 

At Boston, western turkeys bring 20 
@21c p lb d w, chickens 14@17c, broil- 
ers 18@21c, fowls 12@1l4c, ducks 14@ 
l6c, pigeons $1.25@2 p doz, squabs 


2@3. 


30e. 


Vegetables. 

In southern N E domestic radishes 
are making their appearance at mar- 
ket, bringing 15@20c p doz bechs. At 
some Ct valley points No 1 hothouse 
cukes are realizing 7c ea, and dealers 
are handling Fla stock as seconds, 
securing $3 p bskt of Td. 

Reports have emanated to the effect 
that the "04 tomato pack will be sharp- 
ly reduced and not one-half the 
“Peninsula” canning plants will be 
operated this season. Reliable author- 
ities say fully !0@95% of the packers 
there will open this season; some at 
full, others at slightly reduced acre- 
ages. 

The Fla tomato season has proved 
active of late. In some sections the 
crop was reported light. Growers fa- 
vored selling f o b rather than trust- 
ing to wert yg = , of consignments. 

Some received $2@3 p cra at shipping 
station through the agency of the assn. 

At New York, asparagus brings $1.50 
@3 p doz bchs, artichokes $5@35 p 
drum, brussels sprouts 10@20c p at. 
New cabbage $1@2.50 p cra, celery 
$2@5.50 p case. Beets and carrots $2 
@5 p 100 behs, chicory and escarol $3 
@> p bbl, garlic S$6@7 p 100 bchs, 
kohlrabi $2@4, leeks $1@2, oyster 
plants $2@3, parsley $1@2, rhubarb 
toe@S$1.50, radishes $1@1.50, shallots 
$1@2, scallions $1@1.50, turnips $1@2, 
cress do. Tomatoes $1@2.50 p car- 
rier, squash $1@1.50 p bbl, spinach 
50c@$1, string beans T5c@$1.50, ro- 
maine $2@2.50 p bskt, peas $1@2, _* 
snips $1@1.50 p bbl. Lima beans ¥° 
@6 p cra, kale 4%¢@$1 p bbl, horse- 
radish $3@6 p 1) lbs, sweet potatoes 
$2.50@4 p bbl. Hothouse cukes $1.50 
@4 p case, cauliflower $2@4 p. doz, 
lettuce 75c@$1.25 p case, mushrooms 
25@50c p lb, radishes $1@1.50 p 100 
behs, tomatoes 10@20c p Ib. 

Wool. 

The speculative fever still rages in 

the interior. Contract prices have 





BUSINESS | NOTICE. 


Write “Osgood” * Binghamton, M.. Te 
ebout their “New Idea” ready to weigh 
“Pitless Scale.” 








forged sharply upward under the in- 
fluence of competitive bidding from 
those buyers who are hungry for sup- 
plies. In O and Mich, 28@30%c p Ib 
has been given for new medium wool, 
and 23@24c for fine. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 


PR ICES ad CHOICE CREAMERTES. 
York Boston Chic ago 
» 
26 








5 26 @201 4 
"04. . 20 21 
22 @22% 22 @22% 20%@21 
eported that Swift & Co 
contract for supplying the 
with 400,000 Ibs of butter. 
was 2)).7ec p Ib for % the 
' ty and 29.45c for the remainder. 
Boston and N Y firms bid 30 and 
31 Very stringent regulations are 
] own regarding the quality of the 
butter to be furnished. The rather stiff 
tract price would indicate that big 
dealers are not anticipating securing 
cheap butter this season. 
> commercial butter year of ’04-5, 
1 closed May 1, showed total re- 
tN Y of 2,154,100 pkgs, a slight 
over the preceding 12 months. 
receipts the past business 
year aggregated 1,520,000 pkgs, a loss 
of about 4% from the previous season. 
‘s receipts were close to 54.700 
light decrease from '05-4. The 
ige of fresh cmy prices at N 
p lb, the lowest figure 
July and Aug, ’04, and 
Feb, ‘05. The highest 
month was Feb, ’05, 
S2.1e. The year’s av- 
23.Gc, against 22.3c in ’03-4 
02-35. 
York, fine 
51 p Ib Dairy 


1 in good shape 


18% 


se- 


ce pts ¢ 


Chicago’s 





Y 17 % @35ce 
be ry paid in 
the highest in 
‘ I for any 
recorded 
erage as 
1 26.6 in 
emy commands 
22@24c. Mar- 
last week. 
western cmy is 
p lb, dairy 22@ 


\t New 


choice 
2514 @26c 


Boston, 
‘ at oe 
tendency weaker. 
dairy 20@22c. 


Chicago, the 
Is emy 24c p Ib, 
The Cheese Market. 

‘ rities claim N Y stocks of old 
ch e light, aggregating not over 
s in jobbers’ hands. Exports 
from the port of N Y for the 
ial year ended May 1, ’05, to- 
t d ly 179,300 bxs, compared with 
IZ.2) bxs the preceding year. Re- 

I the past business year footed up 
1,126,100 bxs, a decrease of nearly 
11.000 bxs from the foregoing season. 

\t New York, small f c cheddars 
‘ mand 14%c p lb. Some new cheese 

yming, the current price being 12% 
* p ib or a shade higher. 

\t Boston, the market is in good 
shape. Best "04 f c cheese 14@14\%c 


‘ I r 


\t Chicago, twins 13% @l4c p Ib, off 
l0@ 12e. 
 —_ceel 
At Columbus, corn 50@ 
95@V8e, oats 38@34c, bran 
middlings 18, hay 9@11, 
Steers 2@5.50 p 100 Ibs 
1 w, veal calves 4@6, hogs 4@5.50, 
sheep 3@4, milch cows 25@50 ea. 
Cheese 13@1d4c p Ib, eggs 15@16c p 
fowls 10c p lb 1 w, spring chicks 
I8S@20c, turkeys 12%c, ducks 10c. Po- 
tatoes 27@28e p bu, onions 1.10, pea 
beans 1.68, Baldwin apples 2.50@2.75 
p bbl, cranberries 8@12. The wheat 
mkt is quiet and there is a downward 
tendency, 93@98ec p bu being now paid 
for wagon wheat. No change in flour 
or mill feed. Butter is declining, ow- 
ing to increased receipts. Eggs, strict- 
ly fresh, still held at 15@1l6ec p doz. 
Potatoes advancing. Stocks still being 
reduced by rot. Apples also advanc- 
Ing. Turnips and white onions are out 
of mkt. 


OHIO- n2e p 
‘ 


bu, wheat 
$20 p ton, 
traw 5@5.50. 


clOoZ, 





Selling Hard Cider Without License 


L. G. V., Pennsylvania: The pen- 
alty for selling hard cider without a 
license in Ohio is a fine of not less 
than $500 nor more than $5000, and 


imprisonment in the county jail of not 
less than three months nor more than 
12 months. 





Contract 
New York: 
tween a 


for Services—Subscriber, 
If there is a contract be- 
mother and son whereby the 
mother is to pay the son $200 a year 
for his services, interest is due for 
every year’s services after demand is 
made for same. 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


For the Northern Trade. 
Intensive Farming in the South. 


Northern farmers are in the main 
reasonably well posted on many 
phases of southern agriculture, wheth- 
er in Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi and 
Arkansas or stretching toward the 
south Atlantic coast, yet do not whol- 
ly appreciate the earliness of the crop 
season in such latitudes. The first 
half of April saw heavy shipments of 
garden truck and strawberries from 





the south to northern distributing 
centers, as Chicago, Philadelphia and 
New York, while the real movement 


in a large way began some time ear- 
lier. Late April ¢nd early May have 
brought liberal supplies of southern 
truck to all northern markets. 
Adjacent to Charleston, §S C, is @ 
highly important trucking section, 
finding a market in northern cities for 
such specialties as asparagus, spinach, 
and a little later cucumbers, 
squash, string beans, potatoes and 
strawberries. These are all out of the 
way before fruit and vegetables from 
more northern sections are ready for 


ete, 


market. Asparagus shipments at 
Charleston ordinarily begin about 
March 10, this year delayed until 


March 20 to 30. Asparagus is grown 
there in rows 6 to 8 feet apart, and on 
some of the best truck farms a sys- 
tem is in vogue drilling a row of rye 
midway between two rows of aspara- 
gus. At time of emergence of aspar- 
agus from the ground, the rye is 8 
inches to 1 foot high, thus affording 
something of a windbreak to the ten- 
der vegetable. Asparagus is deftly 
packed in bunches by trained opera- 
tors. Each bunch weighs two to three 
pounds, and is tied with a strip of 
dried grass or palmetto leaf, packed 
two dozen bunches in a slat crate, 
hauled to Charleston in the afternoon 
and shipped the same night by ex- 
press to northern markets, command- 
ing higher prices in late March, before 
April movement begins in earnest. 

In the Charleston trucking sections 
cucumbers are planted the last half 
of March, rows 6 feet apart, hills 2 
feet in a row. A laborer with a heavy 
hoe removes a few inches from the 
top of the soil for the seedbed, a boy 
drops six to seven seeds in each, an- 
other man follows with hoe, covering 
the seed about 2 inches deep. Some 
stable manure is used, but commercial 
fertilizers very largely. The soil 
around Charleston is a black loam 
with considerable sand, finely pulver- 
ized and kept free from weeds. 
Negroes are employed almost exclu- 
sively in the fields, and in that part 
of the south receive 50 cents a day, 
living in cabins on the farm, paying 
for same a small monthly rental. Po- 
tatoes, cucumbers, squash, melons, 
cabbage, strawberries, etc, 
quickly follow the earliest vegetables. 
Further west, and away from the 
coast, cotton and corn come into the 
greatest prominence. 


IN THE GEORGIA PEACH SECTION 


commercial orchards are much in evi- 
fence. This year the trees were in 
full bloom by the middle of March, 
with promise of a good yield for the 
1905 crop. This will begin to move 
northward early in July, and catch the 
heavy consuming markets. While the 


season lasts several weeks, these 
southern peaches will be out of the 
way before the crop matures in the 


Delaware peninsula, or further west 
in the Ohio valley, and in Michigan. 

It is worth noting that great num- 
bers of young peach trees have been 
set this spring, an evidence that com- 
mercial peach growing in Georgia is 
a favorite.investment on the part of 
northern farmers who have large - 
terests there, as well as “natives.” 
Successful orchardists keep the trees 








HOW YOUR SEPARATOR 
MAY PAY FOR ITSELF, 








With the unprecedentedly high prices for butter there 


never was so important a time to make the most profit- 
able of all investments for everyone having cream to 
separate as the Cream Separator. 

But some whe should have a machine do not have 
the ready cash and all may not understand that this isn’t 
necessary in the purchasé of the best of Separators. 

Others who have a small amount of cash are tempted 


to put it into some trashy cash-in-advance machine 
because they cannot immediately command the full 
amount necessary to buy a DE LAVAL. 

But there is no such necessity. More than 200,000 
of the 600,000 users of DE LAVAL machines have prac- 
tically let their machines earn their own cost, which they 
have done the first year and have kept on doing every 
year since. 

If you have the ready cash of course there is a liberal 
discount for it. But if not, any reputable buyer may 
secure a DE LAVAL machine on such liberal terms that 
it actually means the machine paying for itself. 

Send today for catalogue and name of nearest local 
agent. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


RANDOL 21 ¥ SQuart, 
cHicaco. General Offices : MONTREAL. 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 


#218 Fusert Street, 75 & 77 Yor Srecer, 
NEW YORK. 


PHILADELPHIA. TORONTO. 
© & it Drumm Sr., 248 McDeRMOT AVENUE, 


SAN FRANCISCO. WINNIPEG. 























Buy FARQUHAR Lehetere | Machine 






Don't uy of buying an engine or thresher until you send pte meoking mes catalog, illus. 

oting 0nd Ge aes the ecioboated y mony" wegbic agehiag L. San 
raction center crank, stee — ou dent 

mounting, and na Pace rquhar Rake add brator Separate ~J Write for 






Qetales ofEn anon, Bollers,Saw Mills, 
Threshers. We furnish smal! machinesfor 
your own work or large ones for merchant 
threshing, with eelf-feeder, wind stacker 
and all up-to-date attachments. 
Farquhar engines are eas: ers 
-_ have qoead 

ety app ces, thoro' y 
tested 4 
















of course | 





The man who is persuad- 
ed to buy a substitute for 
the famous 


WILLIAMS’ S68 
Sold everywhere. Free trial sample 
for 2-cent stamp. Write for ‘The 


Shavers Guide and How to Dress 
Correctly.” 


The J. B. Williams Co., 


WATERPROOF 
OILED CLOTHING 


RECEIVED THE 


HIGHEST POSSIBLE AWARD 
AT THE ST.LOUIS WORLD'S PAIR. 


Send us the names of dealers in 
your town who do not sell our 


Glastonbury, Conn. goods, and we will send you a 








collection of pictures. in colors, of 
famous towers of the world. sz ~ 





AJ. WER co. ESTABLISHED 1636, 
TOWER CANADIAN CO. Listes, TORONTO CaN, 








WIRE-S!.40 Per 100 Lbs. 


ized wire, put up 100 
a toa ry “Tengthe running up to 
260ft. No. 14 guage, per 100 lbs. 61.40, 
Write for prices on other gouges. 
Fence staples, per 100 Ibs. , 62.00. 
nails, mixedina keg, — 100 Ibe. , 61.60. 
Barbed wire, per 100 lbe., 62.35. Poultry 
commas. | fence, ,ete., atlow oe 

sk for Oatalogue 

on merchandise of all ey: from 














Sheriffs’ and Receivers’ 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO. , West 85th & Iron Bts. ,Chieago 


For poultry houses and stables 
Pratts Liquid Lice Killer. 
Made by Pratt Food Co., Phila. Over 30 years old. 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 











Corn Fields are Gold Fields 


to the farmer who nnderstands how to 
feed his crops. Fertilizers for Corn 
must contain at least 7 percent. actual 


Potash 


Send for our books—they tell why Potash is as 
qecessary to plant life as sun and rain; sent free, 
tf you ask. Write to-day. 

GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau Street, New York. 











yPRAY 


WATSON 
. Four Row 
Potato Sprayer 
mye Covers 30 to 40 acres per day- 
Straddles 2 rows, sprays 4at 
atime. Wheels adjust for dif- 
ferent widths. Sprays toany 
fineness, and gearing of pump to wheel of cart gives any 
pressure desired, Automatic agitator and suction strainer 
cleaner, it never spoils foliage or clogs. Free instruction and 
formula book shows the famous Garfield, Empire King, 
Orchard M h and other spray Write for it, 
ield Force Pump Co., 10 11th 8t.,Elmira, N.Y. 
U 














IS THE PRICE 
Saved on Our 


aux ROAD 


| $1 
: Our new plan and 
wonderful offer with 

our 1105 catalog sent 

\ free for the asking. 
Favorite Cee. Mfe. Co. 
1418 Dayton Block, 
Cincinnati,O. Inc. 











WE’LL PAY THE FREICHT 
and send 4 B Wheels, Steel Tire on, - $7.25 
<3) With Rubber Tires, $15.00, I mfg. wheels % to 4 in. 


CMJ tread. Top Buggies, $28.75: Harness, $3.60. Write for 
catalog. Learn how to buy direct. Repair Wheels $3.50, 
Wagon UmbrellaFREE, N 


BOOB, Cincinnati, O. 





$3500, SplitHickory, 


ee SS Ss 


KAS 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
|ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 


OUR LAND DEPARTMENT 


A Vest Pocket 


Fertilizer 


You can carry enough of the right. 
fertilizer in your vest pocket to, 
double Alfalfa or other crops. The; 
right kind is 


Nitro-Culture 


Simply add food gathering germs to 
water, soak seeds and sow. Crop will 
be doubled—land greatly enriched. $2 
enough for acre. Results guaranteed 
or money back. Write for Catalog C2 


NATIONAL NITRO-CULTURE CO., 
West Chester, Pa. 


—_—— 


GUARANTEED BUGGIES 


Direct to you at factory prices and you save middlemen’s 
profits, Our large free catalogue tells all about our no 
money with yo plan, freight offer, 2 years’ guarantee, 
and how we sh 
anywhere ob 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 

We make 140 styles of vehicles and 100 styles of har- 
ness, Get our offers before you buy. 


Write To-day for Free Money Saving Catalogue. 
U.S. BUCCY & CART CO. 
B 502, Cincinnati, O. 








For All Leaf Eating Insects 
spray with 


SWIFT’S 


Arsenate of Lead 


it will not burn. It sticks 





and will not wash off. 


MADE ONLY BY THE 
MERRIMAC CHEMICAL CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Be sure and get Swift’s. If your dealer 
does not handle it, write direct to us. 














BUY—INGERSOLL’S — BEST 


MIXED PAINT 


Direct from Factory. SAVE 50c. a gallos, 
All Colors. Endorsed by Grange. In use 63 YEARS, 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Write for Prices, Samples, and 
**INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK,”’ al! about Paint and Painting 
0, W. INGERSOLL, 269Plymouth Street, Brooklyn, N. & 








ND IS MORE PRODUCTIV 


Acres of swampy land reclaimed and made fertile. 
Jackson’s Round Drain Tile meets eve 


creases the value. 


Farliest and easiest worked. 
Carries off surplus water; 
admits air to the soil. In- 
requirem 


ent. Wealso make Sewer 


Pipe, Red and Fire Brick, Chimney Tops, Encaustic Side Walk Tile, etc. Write 


for what you want and prices, 


JOHN H, JACKSON, 70 Third Ave,, Albany, N.¥. 








JI.S.KEMP'’S 


20 CENTURY MANURE SPREADER 


THE FARMER'S MONEY MAKER 

Why the 20th Century is one of the best investments a farmer can make; 
why it saves time, money, patience, and increases the farmer’s bank ac- 
count; why it is durable, strong, needs few repairs; how it withstands hard 
usage without harming it; how it increases the fertility value of manure, 


how it advances the market value of every square foot of: ground it runs 
over, these, with a hundred and one other questions vital to every farmer, are 


answered in our handsome, new, free catalog NoA-6. Write for it. 


Read it. 


The J. S. Kemp Manufacturing Company 


Newark Valley, N. Y. 


_LUNT, MOSS & COMPANY, Boston, Mass., 
Agents for New England States, 


Waterloo, Iowa. 





headed low, ground well cultivated 
and properly fertilized. In some or- 
chards four or five rows of cotton may 
be seen planted between two rows of 
very young peach trees. The second 
year the cotton is pinched down to 
three rows, the trees increase in 
size. 

DEVELOPMENT IN NORTHERN FLORIDA. 

A notable feature there is potato 
growing. This is now ‘one of the 
well established money crops of 
that state, interest perhaps. cen- 
tering in such counties as Marion, 
Alachua, Putnam and St John. This 
part of Florida is well covered by the 
three leading railroad systems of that 
state, facilitating shipments to the 
northern markets. 

The town of Hastings is 
more closely cnzaged in 
business than any other one shipping 
point. Interest has increased rapidly 
the past three years, and a fairly large 
acreage is now in the ground there, 
northern shipments beginning a 
few days ago. Northern men 
try engaging in potato growing, and 
vying with Floridians in the business. 
Potato land has increased in price 
rapidly, but of course there is still 
much of this suited to the crop not 
yet brought under subjection. 


as 


just now 
the potato 


The Farm Movement into Western Canada. 
THEODORE M. KNAPPEN. 





The rush of settlers into the great 
Canadian northwest is a phenomenon 
that interests the Canadian quite as 
much as it does the American. A 
Canadian newspaper man who has 
been investigating the subject and 


territories. Winter wheat is the great 
produce of Kansas and Oklahoma, and 
it is to raise wheat that most of these 
settlers are going to British America. 
They are expert stock raisers too, but 
it is grain that has enabled them to 
make fortunes here and they have 
studied the Canadian northwest and 
appear satisfied with the wheat and 
oats and barley. 

The information these farmers have 
accumulated about Manitoba, Assin- 
iboia and Alberta is amazing. They 
have been studying the country, its 
geography, political economy and phy- 
sical characteristics until there is little 
left for them to learn. Mr Bennett. 
the dominion immigration agent at 
Omaha, told me that the average farm- 
er migrating to Canada from this sec- 
tion was about as well informed as the 
native western Canadian. In addition 
he has the advantage of having wrest- 
led with pioneer agricultural condi- 
tions in the Missouri and Arkansas 
Valleys. 

tT could not avoid noticing the vast 
difference in the interest and intel- 
ligence displayed in the central west 
toward Canada to-day, and that of five 
years ago when I used to travel 
through the country weekly between 
Chicago and Denver. These people are 
well informed about Canada. Th* 
press is very friendly and in every city 
I have stoped my newspaper friend 
have invited me to stand for an inter- 
view. 

The first thing they 
is about annexation, 
that it is a dream they ask about th 
“Americanization” of the country 
They can’t understand, of course, how 
rapidly good Canadians are made out 
of this excellent American raw mate- 
rial. To the average American this is 
a mystery they can't solve, and for 
the very good reason that they have 
constantly resided in a very prosper- 


want to know 
and when tol: 














WESTERN CANADA AS A HAY COUNTRY 


is much in evidence in such 


photographs as this, taken 


last season, in 


that attractive prairie section, now opening to rapid development. 


writing letters to Canadian papers, 
writes from Kansas City substantially 
as follows: This city on the divid- 
ing line between two of the greatest 
agricultural states of the central west, 
is sending hundreds of wealthy farm- 
ers into the Canadian northwest. To- 
day the district passenger agents of 
the huge transcontinental systems cen- 
tering here are making very energetic 
efforts to control this traffic. It has 
been earlier this spring than usual, 
and “Jerry’’ Black, the general pas- 
senger agent of tie Santa Fe, told me 
yesterday that his reports for Feb- 
ruary showed $2) tickets through the 
Minneapolis gateway to western Can- 
adian points. Further he said Norton, 
Kan, a town of (0, sent 70 persons 
over his line to Manitoba and the ter- 
ritories last month. 

This significant showing ought to 
give the average Canadian a very defi- 
nite idea of the tremendous rush of 
new settlers into the country between 
Winnipeg and the Rocky mountains. 
This city is the half-way point for 
four states from which Canada is 
drawing and will continue to draw 
much of her most thrifty foreign con- 
tingent, Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas 
and Okiahoma. Many of those now 
seeking Canadian farms came into 
Kansas with the great free state move- 
ment just prior to the civil war. In 
1888 the great rush swept over Okla- 
homa and into these two states a 
horde of homesteaders went. The 
land they took then free of charge is 
now on the market at $50 to $100 an 
acre. In spite of this big price, these 
lands will not produce as much wheat 
per acre as those of Manitoba and the 


cannot realize that 
just as good if 


ous country and 
elsewhere there is one 
not better. 


—— is 
A Good Place in Which to Live. 
MRS J. A. STAFFORD, UPSON COUNTY, GA. 

I have lived in this county 36 years, 
own several hundred acres of land, 
which I work with tenants. Land is 
worth $8 to $15 per acre. Land used to 
have fine timber, such as oak, hickory, 
chestnut and pine. 

We have horses, mules, cattle, sheep 
and goats. Our products are corn, peas, 
sweet and Irish potatoes, sugar cane, 
cotton, rice, wheat, oats, rye and bar- 
ley. We have bermuda, Johnson and 
crab grass, which grows all summer. 
We have good schools in every neigh- 
borhood, white and colored separate, 
kept up by the state. There are 
ehurches throughout the county. 

Dairying is not carried on much, but 
could be, for we have fine pastures 
nearly all the year. Our land is httle 
broken, plenty of streams in bottoms 
but no rivers. It is a healthy section, 
with fine freestone water from springs 
and wells. There are good markets for 
our products. 

We want white people to come in 
and be our neighbors. We have land 
that has been in cultivation and pro- 
duces well. We would like to get whit? 
people to buy or rent land here in Up- 
son county, which is right on the rail- 
road. We have small streams that will 
run gristmills, gin cotton or any ma- 
chinery. 








The Apprehension in Russia. 





The sickening occurrences of May- 
day, and the several days following, 
throughout Poland, have made the ap- 
proach of that festival in St Peters- 
purg on May 14, more and more to be 
dreaded. ‘The scenes enacted at War- 
saw, Lodz and other Polish cities were 
no less horrible and bloody than those 
which broken out in the same cities 
in sympathy with the atrocious Sst 
Petersburg massacre. Strikes were re- 
newed afresh throughout the province, 
and were attended by fierce rioting 
and bloodshed. The disturbances were 
only put down by the fire of the mil- 
jtary. Armed peace has since reigned 
in Poland. 

The fact that such elaborate plans 
have been completed for labor dem- 
onstrations on May day in St Peters- 
burg makes even the most opti- 
mistic a little apprehensive over the 
outcome, 


Told in Short Paragraphs. 


Pres Roosevelt will himself act as 
referee in the coming Bowen-Loomis 
eontest. Mr Bowen will have a chance 
to explain his conduct in allowing to 
go unchecked the rumors in circula- 
tion at Caracas against his predeces- 
sor, and worse still, in giving the 
charges publicity through the press 
e’er they had been fully investigated 
by’the state department. On the other 





hand, Mr Loomis, although believed 
in official circles to be innocent of any 
wrong doing that would reflect upon 
his own uprightness, can perhaps tell 


why he used a company as a banker, 
which was seriously at odds with the 
government where he was stationed. 





It is regarded unfortunate that rail- 
road rate legislation should now re- 
ceive such half-hearted support in 
executive quarters, where at first the 
campaign in its favor was so vigor- 
ously fought. Present indications hint 
that the senate special committee on 
railroad legislation will confine its at- 
tention to the framing of measures 
which, if made federal law, will give 
the interstate commerce commission 
power to do away with various dis- 
criminations, like the private car and 
terminal railroad and facilities for get- 
ting evidence in rebate cases. No con- 
trol of rates promised to be granted. 
From recent remarks made by the 
president, it is thought that he will be 
content to let the commission’s au- 
thority rest there. Sec Morton is be- 
lieved to voice the presidential opin- 
ion in saying that “if all vicious dis- 
criminations can be abolished, the 
question of rates will adjust itself.” 





The indignation of the Philadelphi- 
aus has subsided since Mayor John 
Weaver put his foot down upon the 
“ras steal.” The mayor announced 
last week that he would certainly not 
sign the agreement, proposed by the 
city councils, to lease the city’s gas 
works to the united gas improvement 
company for 75 years on receipt of a 
cash payment of $25,000,000. The sum 
offered, he says, is too small for a 
franchise so valuable, and the term 
of the lease too long. Also, he con- 
siders it poor policy to give up the 
annual income due to the city under 
the present lease. 





Already American exporters are 
thoroughly alive to the significance of 
the loss of our “most favored nation” 
privileges with Germany when the 
new German tariff treaties with Euro- 
pean counties go into effect, March 1, 
1906. Grain and flour exporters, par- 
ticularly, feel that the United States 
is being discriminated against in favor 
of our foreign competitors, and are 
urging immediate steps toward nego- 
tiating some sort of tariff agreement 
between this country and Germany. 
To this end the New York produce ex- 
change recently sent a protest to the 
state department at Washington 
against delaying reciprocity proceed- 
ings. 


Further bad faith is attributed to 
France by the Japanese in not com- 
pelling the Russian second Pacific 





squadron to stay out of French waters. 
The former protest has not been re- 
newed as Japan is expectant of imme- 
diate action on the part of France to 
allay this continued infringement of 
neutrality 


the laws. The Kamranh 








bay incident was but just closed, when 
it was learned in Japan that the Rus- 
sian squadron had withdrawn from 
these waters only to enter other 
French ports in the Pacific. It was 
also alleged that not only had the 
fleet been harbored, but supplies also 
furnished by the French, and even 
after the ships had passed beyond the 
three-mile limit constant communi- 
cation with the shore was kept up by 
the Russians. As a counter charge 
Russia claims that Japanese cruisers 
lingered too long in the Dutch waters 
of Borneo, while lying in wait for Ad- 
miral Nebogatoff. Whether or not the 
government of the Netherlands has 
been notified is unknown. 





Immigration records have been so 
repeatedly made and broken during 
the past few months that it is almost 
useless to chronicle them as _ such, 
knowing that entirely new figures may 
have been reached by the time the 
present announcement is read. On 
Sunday last, May 7, 12,039 steerage 
passengers arrived at New York, with- 
in the space of 12 hours, the greatest 
number ever passed in quarantine in 
so short a time. 





The proposed treaty between the 
United States and China, which would 
allow the immigration of Chinese to 
this country, with restrictions, has 
been indefinitely delayed. Represen- 
tatives of the two governments, who 
have been negotiating the terms, have 
found it impossible to come to an 
agreement. Therefore nothing further 
will be done upon it until Mr Rock- 
hill, the new American minister to 
China, arrives at Pekin, when the sub- 
ject may be again revived. 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Five Cents a Word 
READ BY 500,000 PEOPLE WEEKLY 











THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agricultarist. At a cost of only 
FIVE cents a word, you can advertise anything 
you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisement must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. 


COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week. Adver- 
tisements of ““FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 


RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 
NO. BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus making 
a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 
THE RATE for the *‘Farmers’ Exchange’ adver- 
tising is only five cents a word each insertion, 
Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place New York City 


LIVE STOCK. 








STAR FARM HOLSTEINS--The largest and best 
herd in the world; for sale, over 100 cows; 100 1 
and 2-year-olds; 80 calves; 20 service bulls, Cornu- 
copias, Mercedes, Johannas, etc. Circulars sent on 
application. Address HORACE L. BRONSON, 
Dept G, Cortland, N ¥X. 


WE HAVE FOR SALE an especially nice lot of 
pigs, male and female, from 6 to 8 weeks old, con- 
sisting of 300 Yorkshires at $3.50 to $4.50 each, and 
150 Berkshires from $4 to $5 each, out of pedigreed 
ae HUDSON VALLEY FARMS, Glens Falls, 
N Y. 








REGISTEBED Poland-Chinas, Berkshires, Ches- 
ter Whites; large strains, all ages, mated, not akin; 
bred sows, service boars; Scotch Collie pups; Guern- 
sey calves; write for circulars. P. F. HAMILTON, 
Cochranville, Pa, 


STALLION FOR SALE—King Taska, handsome 
dark bay horse, black points, heavy mane and tail, 
16 hands high, weight 1200, gentle and kind. J. D., 
R F D1, Fonda, N Y, 


EVERGREEN FARM Berkshires are bred from 
best strains; choice lot of spring pigs, both sexes; 
prices reasonable, satisfaetion guaranteed. GEO 
EDDY, Malone, N Y, 











PERCHERON and French Coach stallions; im- 
prove your stock; quick returns; large profit on 
amount invested. E. S. AKIN, Auburn, N Y¥. 





FOR SALE—2 extra fine young registered Guern- 
sey bulls about 1 year old, prices reasonable. 
THOMAS 8, MICHENER, Michener, Pa. 





DUROC-JERSEYS—October and November far- 
rows, eligible for registry; registered boar 17 months 
old, L, C. HALL, Atwater, N Y. 


POLAND-CHINAS—Choice 6months boars and 
sows; also young pigs, eligible to registry, B, H. 
ACKLEY, Laceyville, Pa. 








4 FINE Ayrshire heifers; calves for sale. For fur- 
ther particulars, inquire of BURR FURMAN, Wal- 
den, Orange cé, N Y. 


“CHESTER WHITES—Choice pigs, entitled to reg- 
istry, for May and June delivery, W. H, SAXE, 
Palenville, N Y. 





OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 





LIVE STOCK—Continued. 





JERSEYS—Combination and Golden Lad; for 
sale, 6 cows, 12 heifers, bulls. 8, E. NIVIN, 
Landenburg, Pa. 


REGISTERED Holstein bulls, cows and calves; 
also Collie pups. SPRINGDALE FARM, Wya- 





lusing, Pa. 


IMPROVED LARGE English Berkshires. PENNA 
BERKSHIRE CO, Fannettsburg, Pa, 
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SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 





FLORIBEL GREENHOUSES, In Pa. Over- 
stocked! 2 asparagus, Sprengeri and Plumosus; 6 
different geranium, begonia, fuchsia, chrysanthe- 


mum, canna, etc. Postpaid, 2c; 5 times the value, 
expressed, §1. 

SEED POTATOES-—-Carman No 2, 6c bu 
fo b cars; yield last year from 350 to 425 totus 
per acre; thoroughly sprayed with bordeaux; free 
i» rot germs. WADE P. PADDOCK, Malone, 








PRIZE HOLSTEINS for sale cheap. W. M. 
BENNINGER, Benningers, Pa. 





EGGS AND POULTRY. 





FARMERS—Build up your flock with thorough- 
bred poultry; Buff, Barred and White Plymouth 
Rocks, White Wyandottes, White Minorcas, Brown 
Leghorns and Mammoth Pekin ducks. Write for 
prices. EDWARD G. NOONAN, Marietta, Lan- 
caster Co, Pa, 





9 VARIETIES, 3200 birds, consisting of poultry, 
eggs, for broilers, and fancy dogs, ferrets, Angora 
goats, hares, etc. Description, colored 60-page book, 
10c; list free. J. A, BERGEY, Box F, Telford, Pa. 





EGGS, FOWLS—Barred Rock, Mammoth Pekin 
duck eggs, $1 15, $4 100; 3 trios Barred Rocks, pure 
Bradley Bros strain, $5 per trio; Pekin ducks $3.50 
per trio, 8S. Y, BYRN, Cambridge, Md. 





WHITE WYANDOTTES—Prolific layers (Jackson, 
Duston, Hunter strains); eggs from choicest pens, 
$1 per 15; satisfaction guaranteed. HARRY L. 
EDIBURN, West Middlesex, Pa. 





ROSE COMB Brown Leghorns exclusively—Hatch- 
ing eggs $1 per 15, $4 per 100. Special fine breeding 
cockerels, hens, lowest prices,s WILLIAM SCHLUEKR, 
Jamesport, N Y. 


2%3-EGG STRAIN Single Comb White Leghorns 
exclusively; eggs from my best matings, 15 $1.25, 
mS: infertiles replaced. GRANT MOYER, Ft 








ROSE-COMB Brown Leghorn eggs that will 
hatch, $1 15, $5 hundred; order now; circular, 
BANNER POULTRY YARDS, Cameron, N Y. 


BARRED ROCKS (Ringlet  strain)—Eggs from 
choice exhibition matings, $1 15, $2 30; satisfaction 
guaranteed. B. H. ACKLEY, Laceyville, Pa, 








MAMMOTH Pekin ducks, 11 $1, 100 §7; White 
Leghorn, Black Minorca, Ancona, 15 $1. GEORGE 
W. DeRIDDER, Ballston Spa, N Y. 





EGGS—Fresh, large, fertile Mammoth Bronze tur- 
key, White Wyandotte, Barred Rock, LANDOR 
POULTRY YARDS, Croxton, Va. 





BLACK MINORCAS, Rose and Single Comb, 
Rose Comb White Leghorns; eggs, 13 $1, 39 $2 
D. HUBBS, Elnora, N Y. 





BUSINESS WHITE LEGHORNS—Unsurpassed in 
beauty. Send for circular. HILANDALE FARM, 
R F D 2, Brooklyn, 0, 


WHITE WYANDOTTES only 
T5c per 15, $4 per 100, 
Stanfordville, N Y. 





(Duston’s)—Eggs 
GRAND VIEW FARM, 


POTATOES—1000 bushels Early Michigans for sale; 
excellent for table, white, long, strong growers, 
good yielders; seed per bbl $2.25. Write for particu- 
lars. CICERO SHAFFER, Newfield, N Y. 


CABBAGE PLANTS—300,000 Early Jersey Wake- 
field and Early Summer; very strong; $1 1000, $38 
10,000. F. W. ROCHELLE, Drawer 1, Chester, N J. 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS—Jersey Yellow, Jer- 
sey Red, Big Stems, Piersons, Vipeland Bush and 
other varieties. C. M. HARRISON, Vineland, N J. 


$1 BUYS 312 strawberry or 50 Miller raspberry or 
2 dozen Concord grape, 2-yr, or 2% grafted assorted 
winter apples TOLEDO NURSERY, Toledo, Ia, 


1,500,000 STRAWBERRY plants and asparagus 
roots, lowest prices. Catalog fre, CEDAR PARK 
FARM, Dighton, Mass, 


HOP plants. E. FRANCE, 36 W Trenton St, 
Cleveland, O 


POULTRY SUPPLIES. 























UNION LOCK poultry fence stops small chicks, 
fits uneven ground, don’t sag or buckle, and is easily 
erected. Satisfied customers say it’s best. We sell 
at factory pricés and pay freight, Orders filled with- 
out delay, Write to-day for catalog of farm, lawn 
and poultry fences. CASE BROS, Colchester, Ct. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


OLDEST commission house in New York; estab- 
lished 1838. Butter, cheese, eggs, pork, Rraltey. 
dressed calves, game, fruits, etc. E. B, ou 
WARD, 302 Greenwich St, New York, 








EGGS, poultry, apples, potatoes, onions, cabbage 
sold, highest prices. T. J. HOOVER, 112 Produce 
Ave, Philadelphia, Pa, 





RUTTER, ergs, ‘poultry, hay, straw and all 
uec; daily returns, Est’d 184, GIBBS & 
Philadelphia, 


prod- 
BRO, 





OUR HELP BUREAU 


SITUATIONS WANTED BY MEN. 
214 Cents Per Word 








FREE EMPLOYMENT BUREAU-—State of New 
York Department of Labor, 107 East 3ist St, New 
York. This bureau is conducted by the state of 
New York, and is free to employer and employee. 
Every effort is made to secure competent help. We 
investigate all references as to character and ability, 
Mail orders should state just the kind of help 
desired, wages, etc, and give a few days’ notice in 
advance. JOHN J. BEALIN, Supt. 





EGGS—Barred Rocks, 
mous egg-producing 
Grove City, Pa. 


2 EGGS §$1—Thoroughbred Rose 
Leghorns exclusively, farm raised. C. 
Adelphia, N J, 


Brown Leghorns; our fa- 
strains, 16 $1. NELSONS, 





Comb White 
L. BERGE, 





BARRED ROCKS that please; excellent layers; 
eges $1.50 30, $4 10. E, M. SHELLABARGER, 
Enon, O. 


50 BUFF ROCK eggs, $3. 
BRANCH VALLEY 
ford, Pa. 





Colored calendar free, 
POULTRY YARDS, Tel- 





DUSTON White Wyandottes, bred to lay, 15 eggs 
s, k per hundred. ORIN WHEELER, Massena, 


a 





POULTRY—Illustrated descriptive 
BUCKEYE POULTRY YARDs, 


catalog free. 
Fultonham, O. 





BARRED ROCK EGGS 50 cents per 13. 
BROOMALL, Elkins Park, Pa. 
POULTRY catalog free. FULTONHAM POUL 
TRY YARDS, Fultonham, O. 


HOUDAN EGGS, $1 per 1. F. N. ROWE, 
South Dayton, N Y. 


J. G. 











SINGLE COMB Brown Leghorns. E, E. BOYCE, 
Clifton Park, NY. 


MONRO BROS, Turkeys, 





geese, etc, Cranbury, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





PAINTWITHOUTOIL — Weatherproof, fireproof, 
durable; remarkable discovery which cuts down the 
cost of painting 75 per cent. Write for free sample. 
A. L. RICE, Mfr, 30 South St, Adams, N Y,. 


PAINT CONSUMERS saved 40 per cent. NEW 
JERSEY PAINT MILL, Raritan, XN 1 
printed, 30c. S, A. 


100 ENVELOPES neatly 
CLARKE, Sadsburyville, Pa, 











INVESTMENTS in our securities have proven 
absolutely safe and dividends uninterrupted for 20 
years. Anyone who has been obliged to realize, 
has always been able to do so—never at a loss, 
usually at a profit. No financial institution has a 
better record. Small sums, $12 to $120, receive the 
same attcntion as investments of $500 to $5000, If 
interested, state amount available for investment 
in case investigation proves satisfactory. Correspond- 
ence invited. HERBERT MYRICK, Editor Amer- 





Gu Agriculturist, 52 Lafayette Place, New York 


; 





OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each Week 
ATIBRICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, - New York City 





MARYLAND FRUIT FARM—On eastern shore 
peninsula; 140 acres, orchard of 500 pear, 500 peach 
and 240 apple trees; is considered one of the best 
in Somerset Co; big lot of oak, gum and pine tim- 
ber; only 1 mile to Chesapeake Bay; 3 miles to 
first-class village with depot, bank, high school, 
churches, etc; convenient 9room house; large stable, 
hennery, etc, all in good repair; delightful climate, 
pure water, productive, easily worked soil, home 
cash markets; price was $6000, but owner has other 
business, and to get quick sale has reduced price 
to only $4500, part cash and easy terms. For de- 
tails and ‘“‘Delaware and Maryland Farms’’ (illus- 
trated), describing 50 other bargains with reliable 
information of soils, climate, products and markets, 
address FE. A, STROUT, Dept 45, 150 Nassau St,* 
New York City, or Princess Anne, Md. 


COUNTRY PROPERTY ONLY—30 years’ selling 
farms, residences, cottages, hotels, stores, etc, every- 
where; intending buyers should get our free catalog. 
Owners wishing to sell, call or write. PHILLIPS 
& WELLS, BS Tribune Building, New York. (Over 
20 years in Tribune Building.) 





FOR SALE—Stock, grain, grass, truck and poul- 
try farms, $5 to $15 per acre, on eastern shore of 
Maryland; mild climate and fertile soil; beautiful 
water fronts. Send for catalog. Address SAMUEL 
P, WOODCOCK, Salisbury, Wicomico Co, Md, 





FOR SALE OR RENT—Farm, 150 acres, Dan- 
bury, Ct; housed 70 tons cured hay last season 
from meadows; very desirable; terms reasonabie. Ap- 
ply O. DE COMEAU, Owner, 39 West Fourth St, 
New York City. 





MAPS, reports, descriptive lists, prices, illustrated 
book about Delaware farms, cheap lands, best mar- 
1 ee BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, Do- 
ver, Del. 


STOCK FARM-—Saratoga Co; highly productive; 
large colonial mansion and fine barns; good location, 
grand view; low price. WEST & KOONZ, Box A, 
Ballston Spa, N Y,. 








FLORIDA—For investments, homes, farms, fruit, 


poultry and cattle ranches, For particulars and 
literature, address BOARD OF TRADE, Palatka, 
a. 


FARMS in Missouri and Kansas—Fertile Arkan- 
sas lands, $3 and upward. CHARLES H. SMYTH® 
506 American Bank Bldg, Kansas City, Mo, ° ’ 
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Southern Edition 


For Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Mississippi and Flor- 
ida. American Agriculturist aims to 
make thorough study of the needs of 
farmers and planters in each of these 
states, and from actual knowledge of 
local conditions supply the practical, 
helpful matter needed. Help us, broth- 
er farmers. Make this your own pa- 
per. Use its pages to discuss the prob- 
lems confronting you. Ask questions. 
Give the “old reliable’? American Agri- 
culturist the benefit of your experi- 
ence. Feel that its pages are yours. 


GEORGIA. 





Agricultural Conditions in Georgia. 


The weather the latter part of April 
was very unfavorable for farm work 
and all crops were considerably de- 
layed. However, cotton planting was 
about finished and in some sections 
chopping was well under way May 1. 
Robert Jones of Burke county has 300 
acres chopped which is probably a 
larger area than any other farmer in 
the state. Much of the early planted 
cotton in portions of middle Georgia 
was killed by cold and replanted. 
Plowing of corn was about completed 
April 29 and whiie the crop has been 
retarded, it is growing nicely. Thin- 
ning and replanting has been com- 
pleted. Damage by bud worms is the 
greatest trouble and this is due to the 
cool, damp weather that prevailed in 
April. Reports of an increased acre- 
age of corn comes from all localities. 

The cotton king, D. J. Sully, has 
spent a few days in the state with 
Harvie Jordan and he tells farmers 
that 11,000,000 bales should be the 
limit, as a crop of that size can be 
controlled. Newton county farmers 
are decreasing the acreage in cotton 
20% and planting corn. In Chatham 
county caterpillars are doing much 
damage. Around Pooler the citizens 
are trying every method to keep the 
pests out of their houses. Ata recent 
meeting of the Georgia fruit growers’ 
association at Macon the formation of 
local organizations was discussed. The 
idea is to have a local bureau in each 
peach locality and keep in touch with 
the central bureau. The first local or- 
ganization has just been perfected by 
the fruit growers of Habersham and 
Banks counties and A. M. Kitchens 
was elected president with Ethan 
Philbrick secretary. 

The peach crop is reported as quite 
promising after the late cold and prep- 
arations for handling thecrop are go- 
ing ahead with a rush. The grain crop 
is rapidly nearing maturity and rye 
and barley are being cut for feed. In 
Elbert county there is a wheat-grow- 
ing contest which is proving interest- 
ing. The county paper is responsible 
for the move. Seven contestants are 
in the race. At Albany, merchants 
report 100% increase in sales of corn 
by farmers over last year and 400% in 
wheat. In one week the farmers of 
four adjoining counties have bought 
in sale 7640 pounds corn and 30,368 
pounds wheat. 


Georgia Crops Flourishing—Farm 
work all over the state has been 
pushed under most favorable weather 
conditions; only a few rainy days have 
interfered with operations. Crop about 
all in and starting well. Corn and 
cotton both making rapid growth; 
they are now being cultivated. Fruit 
promises to be abundant in southern 
ya, but the yield in the northern 
part is uncertain, owing to the recent 
frost. Wheat doing fine and will be a 
big crop; oats also. Corn and garden 
truck not much hurt by cold spell. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Cotton Planting Late—Farmers now 
busy all over the state planting cotton. 
In the southern part it is about all 
in, but in some of the northern and 
central localities it is only just be- 
ginning. Cotton that is up is doing 
nicely. Some early corn up and doing 
well, but much of the corn land has 
not yet been planted. Fruit has 
escaped any serious damage from un- 
favorable weather and the outlook is 
good. Pastures fine. 

1 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


ALABAMA. 


Successful Peach Culture. 
D. C. TURNIPSEED, ALABAMA, 

I began the culture of peaches in a 
small way 15 years ago, adding to my 
farm until 1898, when I shipped my 
first -solid car to the eastern market. 
[I sold four. carloads that year and 
have shipped as many each year since, 
except in 1899, until last season, when 
my cron amounted to 16 carloads. 
Finding my soil and climate admirably 
adapted to the finest peaches in color, 
flavor and carrying qualities, and my 
fruit much esteemed in the market, 
consequently bringing handsome re- 
turns, I decided that it was a profitable 
business. In the fall of 1902 I planted 
75,000 trees, which will bear their first 
crop this season. This makes 100,000 
trees now in bearing. 

My land is a high, 
sandy soil with clay 
with ironlike pebbles, 
beautiful color. [I have in 
ripening Greensboro from May 20 to 
June 15; Carman, from June 15 to 
July 1; Belle of Georgia, from June 20 
to July 20; Elberta, July 1-31; Erna, 
August 1-15. These I consider, after 
careful trial, the best varieties here. 
I have 1000 acres in peaches. I am 
planting 150 acres this season. As to 
the yield, I gathered last season about 
one bushel or one select crate from 
my three-year-old trees and as many 
as six crates per tree from older ones. 
The average price per crate after 
freight charges, etc, were paid, was 
about $1. The picking is done by col- 
ored people and the packing by more 
experienced men. I ship by refriger- 
ation to northern and eastern mar- 
kets. » 


rolling ridge, 
subsoil, mixed 
which give the 
order of 


I have also 125 acres in pecans, 
of fine named varieties, now commenc- 
ing to bear. 


Crop .Outlook in Alabama—Cotton 
planting about all done and where up 
the cotton is making a good stand. 
Some of the cotton that had to be 
replanted, because of the frost, April 
17, is now up and doing well. Much 
corn was injured by the cold snap 
also, but it is now recovering and 
making a good growth. Not all the 
corn planting has yet been done. 
Wheat and oats look well and good 
crops are promised. Sugar cane up 
and doing well. Gardens also in good 
condition, although some truck had to 
be replanted in northern Ala, Light 
fruit crop expected on account of the 
recent frost. 

Bullock Co—Farm crops making 
good stands. Just enough moisture to 
bring them up and not interfere with 
cultivation. Cotton acreage 85%; corn 
acreage 95%: condition 100%. Corn 
70c and very little selling. Big de- 
mand for cattle at 2c p lb lw. Milch 
cows $15 to $30. Horses and mules 
still high and in demand. 


TENNESSEE. 


Hamblen Co—Corn largely planted. 
Markets are off a bit just now. Maple- 
hurst has just made a shipment of its 
vellow dent seed corn to the exp sta 
at Knoxville. Wool is higher. Lambs 
fat and going at Sc p Ib 1 w for tops. 

Obion Co—Heavy frost April 17-19, 
killing Irish potatoes and strawberries 
and badly damaging apples and 
peaches. All tomatoes in fields killed 
and tobacco injured. Meadows and 
pastures fine. Cotton planting well 
under way and some coming up. Corn 
planting late on account of heavy 
rains. 

State Gleanings—Prospects for most 
crops very good. Potatoes and gar- 
den truck were somewhat injured by 
the cold snap, but are now recovering. 
Corn about all in and early planted 
up and being worked; the same can 
be said of cotton. Wheat and oats 
growing finely, and meadows and pas- 
tures in good condition. Strawberries 
now being shipped. Most of the fruit 
on the highlands escaped the recent 
frost. 

Carroll Co—Strawberries, 
and plums nearly all killed by frost 
April 15-16. Apples badly damaged 
also. Tomatoes that were set in the 
fields were all killed. 


peaches 


“stripped. 


KENTUCKY. 


Livingston Co—Not over 20% of the 
corn crop seeded May 10. The crop 
would have been seeded the last 10 
days of April, but continued rains held 
farmers back. This late cold snap of 
April 16-18 killed all early garden 
truck that was up and will cause a 
second planting. Fruit crop also ru- 
ined. A few orchards on high hills 
escaped, but on the low lands the crop 
will be an entire loss. Orchards were 
in full bloom when the freeze struck 
them. Oats crop promising. Mead- 
ows and pastures are fine and promise 
a good yield if weather is favorable. 
Stock of all kinds wintered well. 
Horses and mules are in demand and 
sell at good figures. 

Lincoln Ave—Farmers 
planting corn, and a larger acreage 
than usual is being planted. Gardens 
about all planted, and are looking fine. 
Wheat, oats and grass doing well; the 
latter in fine condition for grazing. The 
cold wave that has just passed and 
damaged the fruit in other parts of the 
state, did very little injury to fruit in 
this county. There will be cherries 
and plums in abundance and fine pros- 
pects for a large crop of strawberries, 


very busy 


Crittenden Co—Some corn has been 
planted, but what is planted is sprout- 
ing slowly. Wheat is looking well; 
some has been damaged by the fly. 
Tobacco plants are growing nicely. 
Fruit prospects are good at present for 
all kinds of fruit. Pastures are good. 
Meadow land looks promising. 

Tobacco Notes. 

Topp Co—On account of dry weather 
there is not much tobacco being 
There is a good prospect for 
Plants are nice appear- 
will begin fixing 
Prices give fair 


the ne wcrop. 
ing and growers 
ground in a few days. 
satisfaction.—[C. A. 


FLORIDA. 


Duval Co—F. J. Register of Bayard 
is furnishing his townspeople with 
“white blackberries.’’ The berries have 
the general appearance of tine black- 
berries, except that they are white, 
much sweeter and almost seedless. Mr 
Register has a fine large patch of 
them. All kinds of berries plentiful 
this season. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Marion Co—The truck farming in- 
dustry has greatly deveioped around 
here in recent years. A great many 
strawberries and vegetables are now 
raised in this county, particularly at 
Latta, where the shipment of same 
has increased to such an extent as to 
demand refrigerator service. 

Anderson Co—This has been a fa- 
vorable spring for farmers to prepare 
land for planting. Cotton planting fin- 
ished. There has been some reduction 
in acreage and fertilizers from last 
year. A larger corn crop than usual 
is being put in. Wheat is very poor. 
Few oats sown, but they bid fair to 
yield well. Fruit crop expected to av- 
erage about 5%. 

South Carolina Crop Conditions— 
Farmers have plowing and planting 
about all done, though greatly inter- 
fered with by excessive rains in April. 
Some cotton up and making rapid 
srowth. Early corn also doing well 
where cut and bud worms have not 
got in their deadly work. Wheat 
damaged some by fly, but on the whole 
it is promising. Oats looking fine. 
Fruit trees that were protected were 
not badly hurt by the frost of April 
17, but those exposed were about all 
killed. Not much injury done to truck. 
Strawberries being shipped in large 
quantities. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Iredell Co—Farmers have been busy 
the past month preparing land for 
corn, cotton, sugar cane and tobacco. 
Corn planting now in full progress, 
and people are rushing to get it in be- 
fore rains. There will be the largest 
acreage put in this year than ever be- 
fore in this county on account of low 


price in cotton. The cool spell of April 
17-19 killed some corn that was up. 
Wheat is making fine progress anu 
looks very promising, but its growth 
was checked by the cold wave. The 
price is falling off some; it was selling 
most all winter at $1.25 to $1.30, but 
has droped back to $1.10 to $1.15. Rye 
looks well. Spring oats fine. Winter 
oats that were not killed are looking 
some better, but are not very encour- 
aging. Early planted Irish potatoes 
injured some by frost April 17-19. Seed 
sweet potatoes scarce and hard to get 
at any price. Fruit of all kinds ex- 
cept cherries and plums killed. Straw- 
berries injured somewhat. 
VIRGINIA, 

Caroline Co—Farmers rushing corn 
planting; season at least two weeks 
behind. No peaches on budded trees, 
but some on seedlings. Wheat look 
ing fine. Cattle much neglected last 
winter and as a rule are poor. Pas- 
tures are late. German clover a poor 
stand on account of the severe win 
ter. Farmers realizing very fair 
prices for good tobacco. First bloom 
of strawberries killed by frost, but 
prospects fair now for medium crop. 


Madison Co—The fruit 
greatly injured in this section by the 
recent cold spell, but a great deal of it 
seems to be all right yet. A good fruit 
year, especially apples, is still pre- 
dicted. 

Spottsylvania Co—It is believed that 
the apple crop was uninjured in this 
section by the recent frost and cold 
spell, but peaches, pears and cherries 
are thought to be killed. Dogs have 
been raising havoc among sheep lately 
and many farmers report valuable 
specimens from their flocks. 

Chesterfield Co—Meat has become so 
high here that many people are now 
relying for food upon the veegtables 
and pouliry which they raise. Vege- 
tables are now coming in and will soon 
be plentiful. An abundance of farm 
work at present and good farm hands 
can command any reasonable wages 
they may ask. 


DELAWARE. 


Dover, Kent Co, May 7—Farmers 
planting corn and many have already 
finished. Early potatoes up. Feed 
getting scarce and most people have 
turned stock out to pasture. Both 
scarlet and common red clover are 
looking well. The recent cool weather 
caused some wheat fields to turn red. 
Fruit growers are feeling quite gloomy 
over the outlcok for a peach crop, 
which is usually the best paying crop 
that can be grown on the farm. A 
hard greeze for thre enights in succes- 
sion when the trees were in full bloom 
killed more than three-fourths of the 
buds. Kieffer pears'and Japan plums 
which were also in full bloom, went 
through apparently uninjured. Apples 
promise a large crop. 


TEXAS. 


crop was 


Lower Cotton Rates—Under th2 new 
tariff rate the Tex railroad commis- 
sion has announced that the freight 
schedule on cotton will be cut 5e p iW 
lbs. This means a saving of about 
$500,000 p year to shippers and grow- 
ers. Under the new rates the maxi- 
mum to Galveston will be 55c and to 
Houston 49c. For several years agita- 
tion has been made to bring down the 
freight schedule on cotton. In ’97 the 
rate was reduced from 65 to 60c, and 
in ’98 to 56e, via Galveston. The rail- 
roads secured an injunction at this 
stage, however, and eventually they 
made the rates as high as 70c, restor- 
ing it to GUc in March ‘DO. 

Falls Co—As a of the heavy 
rains of late, crops have gotten a little 
behind. Grass and meadows fine. All 
stock doing well. Cotton acreage in- 
creased 25%. Irish potato crop great- 
ly increased, also sweet potatoes. Gar- 
dens and all truck doing well. 


Crops Starting Nicely in Texas— 
The latest crop bulletin issued by the 
United States weather bureau for the 
Tex section, states that late frosts 
damaged gardens and corn, but these 
have largely recovered. Much delav 


result 








in cotton planting, due to wet weather, 
but most of the crop now in and in 
some counties up. In a few counties 
replanting was necessary ‘to some ex- 
tent. 

McLennan Co—Weather has been 
warm and wet. Crop prospect fine, 
cially wheat and oats. Cotton go- 


espe 
ing to be rather late, owing to exces- 
sive rainfall in April. Fruit and veg- 
etables fine. 

Ce  — 


Southern Experience with Pecans. 





largest trees has borne 


One of my 
five barrels of pecans, averaging 120 
pounds per barrel. These nuts, being 
medium size, sold at 10 cents a pound. 
Another tree, the largest I have ever 

measures 10 feet in circumfer- 
ence at a hight of 5 feet from the 
! nd This bore four barrels of 


which sold at 15 cents a pound. 

Other trees bear smaller nuts that sell 
7 to 9 cents a pound.—l[J. 

tte, Jefferson Parish, La. 

iit is growing in interest faster 


tha the pecan. It is the only fruit 
1 ted that will last a century. It is 
rishable, and does not have to 


thered in a rush and shipped, or 
expensive cold storage, like 
uit Not restricted in its sale, 
k the world for its markets. It 
best eating, most used and most 
profitable of all nuts.—[B. M. Stone, 
Thon County, Ga. 
The pecan grows to a large size and 
is long-lived, reaching 100 years or 
Full grown, good bearing trees 
\ d from one barrel to three bar- 
rels of nuts, averaging about 120 
sunds to the barrel, and varying in 
om 5 to 50 cents a pound, 
« to size and quality. Budded 
ees will come into bearing in about 
five years from planting.— 
Nelson, Orleans Parish, La. 
The pecan very hardy and long- 
uceeeds on a great variety of 
ws to immense size and bears 
bur nt crops of nuts that find a 
market at such prices that ren- 
trees almost fabulously 
W. Peek, Hart Coun- 


is 


der mature 
table.—[S. 


handsome profits in pe- 
The field is more prom- 
any other in agriculture or 
ticulture, of which I have any 
—{J. B. Wright, Thomas 


‘het are 


‘ y, Ga, 
\t ) distant date pecan groves will 
more popular and more profitable 

we onee orange groves of Flor- 

rc. M. Bacon, Mitchell Coun- 


Tobacco Notes. 


TENNESSEE. 
CLARKSVILLE—Receipts of new crop 
were 592 hhds. Offerings 
upon the breaks 38 hhds, public and 
private sales 168 hhds, composed 
ely of old tobacco, stocks of which 
very small. Sales of new to- 
were mainly of wrappers and 
of various grades at full 
prices We have had warm, showery 
ither favorable for the plant beds, 
d plantings will be general this and 
if conditions should be fa- 
The members of the assn de- 
re their firm determination to fully 
duce their area to be planted. Plants 

reported not to be abundant in 
sections, and laborers scarce, the 
having sought the railroads be- 
in the south, in which there 
activity at this time.—[Clark 





t week 


now 
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week 


vorable. 


ome 
latter 
ing built 
is great 


VIRGINIA. 


Breaks complain of rather moder- 
ate receipts. Farmers have been too 
busy with long delayed and much- 
needed farm work to bring their to- 
bacco to market. The quality of of- 
ferings has been rather inferior, and 
they show a good deal of undesirable 
tock. From reports received from 
all over the state, the sales of fertilizer 
to tobacco farmers are much larger 
than they were last year, and it is 


evident that a bigger crop of tobacco 
will be planted this spring than last. 
Reports from the country say that 
plant beds are in good condition, but 
the farm work generally and the prep- 
aration of tobacco lands in particular 
has been retarded. There is complaint 
that farm laborers are even scarcer 
than ever. 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


Pleasing Situation in Cigar Leaf. 


Producers of cigar leaf tobacco have 
no reason to feel apprehensive regard- 
ing the sale of strictly first-class stock. 
Internal revenue figures are at hand 
showing the output of tobacco during 
the month of March, and these are 
highly encouraging. Total revenue 
paid by manufacturers exceeded $4,- 
000,000, an increase of nearly 500,000 
over the same month in 04. The out- 
put of manufactured tobacco showed 
an increase of 3,800,000 Ibs over the 
same month last year, of cigars 60,- 
000,000 of cigarettes 45,000,000 and of 
snuff 425,000 Ibs. A heavy demand has 
existed from American manufacturers 
the past few months for Havana leaf, 
and importations from Cuba are be- 
ing absorbed readily. The '03 cigar leaf 
crop has been well picked up. Com- 
paratively little new tobacco is being 
offered by packers and dealers except 
force-sweated N E broadleaf. This 
type has been commanding very satis- 
factory prices. The ’04 Pa crop will 
not move freely from dealers’ hands to 
manufacturers until perhaps next July 
or Sept. 

The continued strength of Sumatra 
tobacco at the Holland inscriptions is 
pronounced. The keen competition 
from German buyers, so well informed 
manufacturers claim, will have the ef- 
fect of reducing the quantity of Su- 
matra that will come into the U S dur- 
ing the current season. Many factors 
are free in making the assertion that 
Sumatra supplies brought into this 
country will prove less than in former 
vears. This prediction if fulfilled 
should have a direct bearing upon the 
market for domestic Wrappers. 

It means that dealers who picked up 
the ’04 crop so freely in N Y, Pa, Wis, 
N E, Fla and Ga will doubtless be en- 
abled to dispose of their stocks at a 
good margin of profit in spite of the 
higher prices that it cost. At New 
York, prices of Sumatra have recently 
advanced. Second sizes have recently 
gone up 20@25c p lb. Prices paid by 
American buyers at the last Amster- 
dam inscription showed a range of 
$2.80@3.30. When the duty is added 
to this it will be seen that Sumatra 
tobacco when placed in U S manufac- 
turers’ hands will be exceedingly 
costly. 





The Association’s Great Year. 





Lancaster, Pa, royally welcomed 
delegates to the National cigar leaf 
tobacco assn at the 7th annual conven- 
tion of that organization, held there 
last week. In his address Pres Bijur 
felicitated the members upon the good 
works carried out by the assn the past 
year. Chief among these was the per- 
sistent 4nd temporarily successful op- 
of the organization against 
the sought-for reduction in tariff du- 
ties on Philippine tobacco. Mr Bijur 
urged that this work be continued and 


position 


that all interested in the welfare of 
the U S cigar leaf tobacco industry 
throw the weight of their influence 


into the next fight before congress. 

Another work accompltshed by the 
assn was effecting a change in the cus- 
toms stamp formerly placed on boxes 
of imported cigars. This Mr Bijur 
characterized as a notable victory over 
the trust. The crusade against the ‘“‘es- 
timating contests” of the combine, and 
other matters inimical to the inde- 
pendent tobacco trade of the country 
were likewise dwelt upon by the pres- 
ident. 

Resolutions were passed regarding 
the sampling of tobacco. Rules used 
by the N Y leaf tobacco board were 
generally advocated. A uniform rate 
of duty was also favored. The assn de- 
clared itself in favor of continuing all 
efforts to reform the dock weight sys- 
tem. A resolution was adopted voic- 
ing the assn’s stand against any legis- 
lation looking toward lower duties on 
Philippine tobacco. The election of 
officers resulted in the unanimous 
choice of Pres Bijur for another term, 
a testimonial to his indefatigable ef- 
forts during the past year. L. Neu- 
burgh of Cincinnati was made vice- 
pres, Charles Fox of N Y treas, and 
Felix Eckerson of Phila sec. The next 
meeting will be held at Dayton, O, 
the first Monday in May, ’ 


Cotton Market Reacting. 





A slight improvement featured the 
cotton market, but the freedom with 
which growers continue to send in 


supplies operated against a  pro- 
nounced advance. Middling upland 
sold close to 8 cents per pound at the 
New York market. It is significant 


that takings by foreign spinners since 
Sept 1 aggregate 5,500,000 bales, an in- 
crease of 900,000 bales over the pre- 
ceding year, whereas American pur- 
chases, 3,600,000 bales, show a very 
slight enlargement over the previous 
season. 

Much interest attaches to the change 
of attitude regarding some New York 
speculators. A leading bear operator 
recently switched over completely to 
the bull side. Of course speculative 
reports regarding crop progress must 
always be taken with a grain of salt, 
yet they often indicate which way the 
wind is blowing. Leading trade jour- 
nals and cotton operators at New York 


within the past two or three weeks 
have sent thousands of injuiries 
throughout the south. Answers in 


general bring out the fact that the sea- 
son is a little later than last year. Re- 
ports indicate that while the acreage 
reduction is not apparently running the 
full 25% asked for by the southern cot- 
ton growers’ association, it is never- 
theless assured there will be some cur- 
tailment. A significant statement was 
recently made by a prominent British 
cotton spinner, who declared that the 
present year would be the best that 
Lancaster mills have experienced in a 
generation. 





Drawbacks to Cotton in Africa. 


Much was said about this time last 
year regarding the increased efforts of 
Great Britain and Germany to make 
themselves independent of the United 
States with regard to supplies of raw 
cotton. It is a notable fact that since 
the cotton market receded from the 
high plane of last spring very little is 
heard of this movement on the part of 
the two nations mentioned. 

However, the governments interested 
are not giving up the idea of promot- 
ing cotton growing in Africa. A re- 
port of significance has been sent to 
the British parliament through the di- 
rection of the director of agriculture 
at Nairobi, East Africa. This deals 
with the possibilities of cotton growing 
in the East African protectorate and 
in general it might be stated that the 
report is somewhat pessimistic in tone. 


It appears that the protectorate has 
hardly come to the end of its long 
series of failures, and the output of 
cotton for export after years of at- 


tempted cultivation amounts to prac- 
tically nothing. While the document 
claims that the soil not disadvan- 
tageous for producing Egyptian cotton, 
the finest quality of from Egypt 
has yielded very mixed crops, due pos- 
sibly to change of climate. 

The great handicap to cotton culture 


is 


seed 


in the protectorate is the question of 
labor. It is claimed that the natives 
are ignorant and lazy. For this rea- 
son it is thought that to make the cot- 
ton venture successful labor must be 
imported. About the best type of 


growers found so far is the East Indi- 
ans, who have drifted to the district. 
Another drawback to ample cotton 
production in the protectorate is the 
question of transportation facilities, 
which are as yet crude. 

In the Rice Belt—Generally, weather 
conditions in the southwest last month 
proved unfavorable for rice planting, 
rain interfering with operations. While 
uncertainty still prevails regarding 
acreage, the talk in Texas and Louisi- 
ana is of a substantial curtailment. 
Trade advices claim there are slightly 
over 1,000,000 bags of old rice to be 
disposed of between now and the ad- 
vent of the 1905 crop. However, with 
four months for this supply to work 
off, the situation not unfavorable. 
At Atlantic coast markets there is lit- 
tle pressure to sell. The Louisiana 
crop movement aggregates 1,950,000 
sacks, an increase of nearly 200,000 
sacks over the same period last year. 
The Carolina movement totals 41,500 
barrels... At New York, choice head 
rice is quotable at a range of 4% to 
5% cents per pound. 
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Are You a Dairy Farmer, 
a Grain Farmer, a Stock 
Farmer, or a General 
Farmer? 


It doesn’t make any difference 
what kind of a farmer you are, 
—you farm, your barn and your 
work is different from that of 
your neighbor. If you buy a 


power to do your work, you 
will find that to use that 


ower 
profitably will take a different 
arrangement from any you have 
ever seen on any other farm. 
Instead of ee an engine and 
then finding that it won't do your 
work, why not take up the 
whole question with Fairbanks 
Farm Power Men? It won't cost 
you anything to have them solve 
your problem, to show you how 
to use your power so it will 
make money for you. Write 
for their free book on ‘Farm 
Power” and tell them about 
your farm. See what they have 
tosay to you. Just address, 


FAIRBANKS FARM POWER MEN, 
The Fairbanks Co., New York. 


Scales, trucks, valves and fittings, gas and 
gasoline engine s farm machines, machine 
tools, factory power transmission, 
Sactory ~~ 
Albany, New Orleans. » Boston, 
Phile., Pittsburg, acnee's Syracuse, 
Ularttord, London, Eagiand. 





“oy you ae 
en” Steel itloms 
? te Weigh se Scale. 
No timber ‘except platform 
*nse or trou 





=e" = yO fou have been think. 
I end "talk ng abont it for years. Now send for our 
Rr. ces and liberal terms. Don’ ‘t wait until you have 
ost the profits on another year’s crops. We make all 





ou know a 


kinds of scales. By the wa os 
machinery man? Do him and usa favor. Show 
this ad, and write us about scales for yourself, 


Osgood Scale Co, Box 156, Binghamton, N.Y. 
Ra A A AR NE NN 
HURST’S SUrare SPRAYER FREB 


Sprayseverything. . Trees, potatoes, 
truck, orchards and small patches 
equally well. Rows, 4 ate time, ao 
ay? r day. Even 2 acre growers 
say,**Paysitself first season."’ First 
order (where no agent) Wholesale 
price and agency. Ten days’ free 
trial, or will take extra yield one 
acre our pay. Write TO-DAY for 
one free in each locality. 
H. L. HURST MFG. CO., 

Dept. 8, ‘ton, 


“ELI” HAY BALERS. 


ityles and sizes. 























Work fastest, , bales are tightest and sha) 
ears to best advan Balers that endure, insure 

work. Steel and word Ceaanen, basso and omens eon 
Collins Plow ti83 re St. LUA 
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A Rainy Day. 


LALIA MITCHELL. 


Where is many a song for the sunshine, 
For the days when we walk afield, 
O’er a pleasant way where the shad- 

ows play 
And the flowers their perfume yield. 


For the song of the birds and the hum 
of bees, 
For the blue of the over-sea, 
With the soft south wind and our grief 
behind 
And our hearts attuned to glee. 


But O, I would breath another— 
A song for the days of rain; 
For the skies of gray and the sodden 
Way 
And the rain drops on the pane. 
For the mournful sweep of the mist 
weighed wind, 
And the boughs that bend and sway: 
For the hearts delight to read and 
write— 
For the calm of a rainy day. 


The Lost. Mascot. 


Moward V. Sutherland. 





Vick Lord was a superstitious miner. 
Over his cabin door on Bonanza, Claim 
47, there hung a rusty iron horse- 
Shoe, picked up in the vicinity of 
Sheep Camp and packed, along with 
the rest of his outfit, over the hundreds 
of miles intervening between that des- 
olate place and Dawson. A small tin 
horseshoe, the distinguishing mark of 
some brand of chewing tobacce, and 
originally found on Market street, San 
Francisco, decorated the lapel of his 
ragged coat. Around his neck was 
suspended a rabbit’s foot given to him 
many years previously by his best 
‘girl, and in the left pocket of his over- 
alls reposed his latest charm—the nail 
from his big toe, frozen while return- 
ing from an arduous stampede in the 
winter of ’97. 

On account of his peculiarities Lord 
was looked up to with no little respect 
by his fellow miners, even as the weak- 
minded are held in awe by the Indi- 
ans; and his theories about original 
gold deposits, glacier formations and 
bedrock were not only listened to 
cheerfully but even solicited. 

“Vick may be a trifle loco,” said 
lanky Falsebottom Ned one night to 
a sclect company in Bob  Laurie’s 
cabin, “but being loco helps a man in 
mining. A weak head and a strong 
back is all that’s needed to make a 
man successful at this business.”’ 

“Yes, this here bein’ sooperstitious 
helps a man considerable when it 
comes to findin’ gold,’”’ chipped in an 
old-timer who looked practical enough 
but whose eyes were somewhat bleery. 
“TIT knew a man, Bert Low, who wuz 
diggin’ down in Californy in ’52 and 
he had a pet poodle dog which took 
sick and died. One night he dreamed 
the poodle came and barked three 
times at him and seemed to try and 
attract his attention by other de-vices. 
The poodle mushed slowly out of the 
cabin, so Bert jumped up and followed 
the little brute. The dog kep’ right 
ahead of him, looking back now and 
then and grinnin’, and presently it be- 
gan scratchin’ at the ground wits its 
forepaws and soon Bert seed some- 
thin’ glitterin’ in the dirt. Just then 
he woke up and grabbed up a pick 
and shovel and rushed out of the cab- 
in, followin’ the trail taken by the 
dog. He recognized the spot where the 
dog had been scratchin’ and put down 
a hole thert. He had only went about 
4 foot when he struck a nugget that 
fetched $200, and on followin’ up his 
luck ran across a pocket with several 
thousand in it. So you see there’s 
somethin’ in dreams after all, especial- 
ly if they’s about poodles.” 

The others smoked on in silence un- 
til another old sour-dough stiff took up 
the conversation. ‘‘Vick is all right, 
you bet,” he said earnestly. “I remem- 
ber once we were in San Francisco 
and we went to see one of those lady 
fortune tellers the newspapers speak 
so highly of. She told Vick he was 
born under the planet Mercury and 
that if he went in for any business 
where quicksilver was used he would 
be successful. Then Vick tells her he 
is a miner and she says she knew it all 
along, only was too modest to tell him 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


so. Then she says he would go to the 
Klondyke and make a pile of money. 
Vick told her he had been there al- 
ready and hadn’t made a red cent, but 
she just laughed and said she knew 
that, too, but that he would go there 
again and would strike it very rich. 
So Vick was feeling fine and gave her 
$10, which was nine more than the 
usual! tax, and then she tells him he 
will go to the Paris exposition and 
take his wife with him. Vick got as 
red as a flannel shirt, and then the 
lady tells him he’s engaged and that 
his sweetheart won't love no other 
man and that he needn’t worry about 
her. Then Vick pushed me out of the 
door and we went down to the Louvre. 
He hasn’t struck it yet, but 47 is all 
right, you bet.” 

Then the meeting broke 
men went home envying 
and his ‘‘sooperstitions.” 

Over on the claim, however, things 
were not going to suit the owner. He 
had put down three holes to bedrock 
and found only the poorest prospects. 
“It’s strange, too,” he said to Charley 
Myers, one night when the latter was 
visiting him. “I know the stuff is there 
all right, but where the devil it is 
beats me.’ 

Charley Myers, known as “Grizzly,” 
pulled at his meerschaum in silence, 
knowing well that Lord had something 
on his mind and was about to unbosom 
himself. 

“T think I've been offendin’ the pow- 
ers that be, Charley,’’ he said present- 


up and the 
Vick Lord 
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The next morning Vick Lord began 
sinking a new hole with a light heart. 
His conscience was clear and his 
breath was pure, and the light in his 
eyes showed that he was sure at last 
of finding a fortune, thanks to his in- 
visible guardian angel. But after 
working a few days he was laid up 
with rheumatism and had to ask Char- 
ley Myers to finish the job for him, 
This the latter did willingly, for un- 
like the che-cha-ko—the newcomer of 
"98 and subsequently—the old-timers 
were ever willing to help one another 
and that without any desire of a re- 
ward. 

But numerous pannings gave only 
poor results, and when at last, and af- 
ter much hard work, bedrock was 
reached, it was discovered that the 
‘pile’? was not yet in sight. 

“Hang the luck,” growled Lord at 
supper that night. ‘And, of course, all 
my baccy is gone.” 

Charley Myers grinned sympatheti- 
cally. ‘‘Well, Vick,’’ he said, as he 
proceeded to refill his pet meerschaum, 
“perhaps your guardian spirit is a 
gentleman and got mad when you gave 
up smoking. I’ve heard tell that the 
old gods were fond of burnt sacrifices.”’ 
An hour or so later, when he started 
for his cabin, he left a piece of plug 
cut lying conspicuously on the table. 
Needless to say, it did not remain 
there long. 

Although he apparently paid no at- 
tention to the suggestion offered by his 
friend regarding the sex of his guard- 
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“WE WENT TO SEE ONE OF THOSE LADY FORTUNE TELLERS” 


ly. “One of my theories is that our 
guardian angels is ladies, and if a 
man ain’t precious careful he’ll hurt 
their feelin’s when it ain’t to his ad- 
vantage so to do. Now I’ve been smok- 
in’ and chewin’ to beat the band for 
the past 30 years and perhaps, thinks 
I, my guardian angel don’t like the 
habit. At any rate I’m goin’ to give it 
up for a time, Charley, and see if it 
don’t change my luck any.” 

“It might, Vick,’’ Charley Myers re- 
plied. ‘“‘Some wonderful things hap- 
pen nowadays. Look at that fellow on 
27 Cholera Creek, Mukluk Sam, wha 
said the Lord’s prayer every night and 
struck it rich after 42 prayers. It took 
him a long time to learn it, though.” 

“Yes, I'll give it a trial,’’ Vick said, 
reflectively. ‘“‘You can take all the 
baccy you can lay your hands on, 
Chariey,”” he continued. ‘It’s a pity 
to let it dry up.”’ 

“You bet it is,’ Charley Myers an- 
swered, as he proceeded to fill his 
pockets with the old man’s stock and 
then returned to his cabin. 


ian angel, Vick Lord pondered over 
the matter for many a day and night. 

“Darn it!”’ he ejaculated at last. “I’ll 
try it, anyhow. That Myers knows a 
thing or two besides how to mine.” 

So” the week following, the men 
working on the adjoining claims re- 
ceived an invitation to a supper and 
carouse, to be given on No 47 in honor, 
of Vick Lord’s guardian angel, and 
two dozen bottles of abominable liquor 
were sledded up from Dawson fer the 
occasion. 

“I’m going to get gloriously full, 
Charley,’’ Lord said to his friend, who 
asked him the reason of the celebra- 
tion. “Something tells me that if I 
get good and drunk and then sink a 
hole immediately afterward, I shall 
have the most extraordinary good 
luck.” , 

“By Jove! Vick, I believe you have 
hit it this time, sure,’’ Myers answered. 
“At any rate it is worth trying.” 

How much that carouse cost Vick 
Lord no Klondyker knows to this day 
and very few of the participants there- 


in had even any memory. thereof. Su‘- 
ficient to say that they ate of every 
conceivabie tinned luxury and dran| 
until the snow looked crimson an 
until the last drop in the last bottk 
had been emptied. Then the host 
staggered out into the open, but fe! 
down when a few yards from his cabi: 
and Myers drove a stake on the spot 
so that he should know where to be 
gin digging. Then Lord went to bed 
his companions sleeping in rews upo 
the floor, and their snoring being loud 
and continuous. 

The next morning, with the sorest 
head that any man has yet had in that 
district, Vick Lord crawled forth and 
began sinking a hole near the stake 
Charley Myers and Cash Amche: 
stayed with him and everybody on the 
creek was anxiously awaiting develop- 
ments. For several cays the men con- 
tinued to burn and sink, and finally 
the gravel was reached. But the pros- 
pects found were the poorest of any 
yet obtained and the miners looked at 
one another in disgust. 

“Blast your guardian angel, anyway 
Vick,”’ said Amcher, “whether it’s a h> 
or a she, it’s no good. You'd bette: 
come over to 45 and work for a do! 
lar and a half an hour and then you 
can get out in the summer with a few 
dollars in your pockets.” 

Old Lord threw down his pan and 
scratched his head. Of a sudden he 
put his left hand into the pocket of his 
overalls and his face turned very pal 

“What's the matter?” his two friends 
asked together ; 

“My baccy is gone and the bottles 
are empty, boys,’’ he said, “but I've 
just found out the cause of all my bad 
luck. There’s a hole in the pocket of 
my overalls, and I’ve lost that darned 
toenail.” 
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The Burdens That We Add. 


ROY FARREL!. GREENE. 





The thing that’s ever robbing us of 
comfort’s smallest crumb 

Is not the ill that’s with us, but the 
dread of ills to come. 

The care that makes us fretful often’s 
not a care at all, 

But just a conjured specter of a thin 
that may befall. 

At night when sleep evades us and we 
restless toss and turn, 

It’s seldom what has happened 
excites our grave concern, 

But rather that wild folly which has 
over us such sway 

That we add to-morrow’s burden to 
the load we have to-day. 


tha 


Of course our load of troubles seem; 
a bulky bit of freight, 

And our back is bent near double as 
we stagger ’neath the weight, 

But we seem to bear it somehow 
always have, and always will 

If we take no more than’s meant that 
we should carry up the hill. 

But ah, the overloading that we fool- 
ishly impose 

Upon ourselves, the piling on and on 
until there grows 

So heavy a consignment that we fall 
beside the way, 

When we add to-morrow’s burden tv 
the load we have to-day! 


It is not present sorrow, but the grief 
of which we dream, 
That gives our hair a touch of gray 
our brow 3 wrinkled seam. 
It’s not the Past’s grim skeleton that 
- strikes us dumb.with fear— 
It’s but the Future’s specter that ws 
fancy may appear. 
Our debts of borrowed trouble 
to have no days of grace; 
Each morning, noon and even they ar 
flaunted in our face; 
And it isn’t strange our 
ache with heavy 
weigh, 
When we add to-morrow’s burden to 
the load we have to-day. 


seen 
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A north Missouri paper claims that 
farmers nowadays walk and _ stan! 
much straighter than they did 30 or 4) 
years ago. Improved machinery and 
more scientific methods of farming are 
credited with this result. 





“You say your late uncle was an ec- 
centric old fellow. Do you think he 
was insane?” 

“T don’t know—the will hasn’t been 
read yet.” 














Table Talk is just what its name im- 
plies—the talk-it-over department. It is 
your very own. Have you a perplexing 
problem in any phase of life? Lay it on 
the Table and let others help you in its 
solution. Have you a happy, cheerful 
thought? Share it with others at the 
Table. Matter for this department is 
not paid for. Table Talk is your own. 
Its success lies in your own hands en- 
tirely. Remember that everyone is wel- 
eome here and the more subjects intro- 
duced the better. Address all letters to 
Table Talk Editor, this ‘office. 





Rough on New England! 


H. M. 


Two gentlemen were talking con- 
fidentially on the train, and this much 
was overheard: 

Chicagoan: “My wife visits back 
east a good deal, and when she re- 
turns home again she almost invaria- 
bly comments upon the seriousness of 
the good people of New England.” 

New Yorker: “That reminds me of 
the remark by a friend at Springfield, 


Mass: ‘I have lived in this town for 
years, attended its weddings and 
dances and sogial affairs, as well as 


its funerals, and it is not much exag- 
gerated to say that at the latter I 
never saw tears shed, nor heard at the 
1u:mer hearty laughter!’” 

This puts it rather strong, but it is 
true that there is a good deal of dif- 
ference between people east and west. 
The old Puritan reserve, seriousness 
of mind and demeanor, is much 
stronger among old residents in New 
England than in the middle states. As 
one goes west the people “limber up,” 
and are perhaps more jovial, free and 
easy, not to say humorous, in the Pa- 
cific states and mountain regions than 
in any other section. In the south and 
southwest the spirit of hospitality per- 
haps still maintains its sway most uni- 
versally, but even the south has more 
reserve than the west. 

Our American people generally are 
too intent upon work and money to 
get the fullest enjoyment out of life. 
Most of us are too serious too much of 
the time. We all have our troubles, 
and life is serious enough at best, but 
every one of us can get more fun out 
of it than we do if we only so will. 
Let’s make a try for it, anyhow! 





Left the City for a Farm. 
NEW JERSEY WIFE. 


I was born and lived in the city until 
past middle age, when we bought the 
farm where we now live. <As for the 
city, I must say I should not care to go 
back there to live. I have quite enough 
when I go for a visit once a year. I 
feel as if I must fly away from the 
noise and confusion, bustle and dirt. In 
the country on a farm, all is so quiet 
and peaceful. It is a delight to get up 
in the morning while everything is still 
wet with dew, to breathe the pure air 
from the mountains, to hear the happy 
songsters, the babble of the brook, and 
above all, when the apple orchard is 
in blossom, pray tell me what perfume 


ean equal the delicious fragrance fill- 
ing all the air. 

As to helping in the outdoor work, I 
enjoy it. Last summer we had a two- 


acre piece of hay, mowed and raked 
up in windrows ready to cock, when 
the clouds began to gather thick and 
fast. I went out and cocked it up while 
my husband and hired man rushed it 
in. Had I not been willing to lend a 
helping hand, the hay would have been 
wet. I can milk, make butter, feed and 
bed the cow and two horses, and look 
after 150 to 200 chickens. We have a 
nice variety of small fruits and vege- 
tables for the table, a young orchard of 
quince trees and one of peach trees. 
Now with good health to enjoy all 
these things, what greater blessing 
could we ask? 


- 
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When everything goes wrong, our 
motto is “Eyes front! Smile!” until 
Wwe are able to turn the black clouds 
and show their silver lining.—[L. M. D. 








Between Ourselves. 


Do you love flowers? Then get trowel 
and hoe and spend each day a little 
time digging in the warm, moist earth, 
striving to coax a thing of beauty out 
of the tiny brown seeds that must go 
through so much change before their 
mission is fulfilled. Get close to na- 
ture’s heart.—[H. H. 





Happiness and contentment must 
come from within. What need of a 
bank account if you will remember 
that you are the child of the great 
King, to whom belongs not alone “the 
cattle on the thousand hills,” but all 
earth treasures, and you are the heir 
apparent?—[Mrs L. May Dean. 


As the wife of a farmer who loves 
his profession I am truly glad to be 
where I can have the companionship 
of my husband so much and where I[ 
can have my children to myself so 
great a part of the time.—[C. A. D., 
Colorado. 





Dear, sweet Aunt Lizzie of New 
York! How many of us are as patient 
and loving as she? Discontented, I 
think you would surely be happy if 
you viewed life as she does. Though 
She has many trials and misfortunes, 
she is cheerful and patient. Write 
again, Aunt Lizzie, I like your letters 
so well.—[Helen Brown Eyes. 


I hold that a capable, intelligent 
housekeeper, who looks ahead and 
plans, will by care and careful man- 
agement save more in the house than 
she will earn out of doors.—[G. G. 





Too many women regard housework 
as a side issue, something of secon- 
dary importance. A woman hot, dusty 
and tired is not my ideal of the home- 
maker. Work is not all there is of 
life.—[Mrs Gray. 





Personally, I think that woman’s 
work is what she likes best to do, and 
is best fitted for, whether it be out- 
doors or in. I like the country best, 
but I injured my once splendid health 
by doing work outside that was too 
hard for me.—[A. A. Travilla. 





Women can take an interest in all 
that goes on out of doors, but it seems 
to me they need all their strength to 
keep the machinery running smoothly 
indoors.—[Nellie Bly. 


I believe a love of flowers, animals, 
books and pictures should be culti- 
vated in every child. The mind grows 
by what it feeds upon, and a mind 
and heart filled with a love for the 
beautiful in nature and in art will have 
little inclination to feed upon that that 
is cruel, wicked or unclean.—[Helen 
Hunt. 





Probably Not—Some way when I 
visit in a village or city there comes 
over me a pent-up feeling. The same- 
ness of it is tiresome, and I doubt if 
I could enjoy it as well as my country 
home with its broad, fertile acres. 
Back of the house we see the hills and 
woods, and I often think of the words, 
“The strength of the hills is his also.” 
I wonder if I could be as contented 
should I ever leave the home where 
the happiest and best years of my life 
have been spent.—[Aunt Lizzie. 


The Mother of Progress—Discontent 
is the mother of progress. If every- 
body had been satisfied with existing 
conditions we would never have seen 
a sewing machine or a washing ma- 
chine, or a bread mixer, or a mower, 
or harvester, or railroad, or telephone, 
or the thousands of things that go to 
make life broader and more worth 
living to this generation.—[ Reader. 





As a Bachelor Sees It—I see very lit- 
tle about men helping in the house. I 
think it right for women to help out 
of doors. They should be able to milk, 
feed the hogs and hens, in fact know 
how to do all the work around the 
barn. On the other hand I think it 
right that the husband should know 
how to do the work in the house. He 
should know how to cook, take care 
of the butter, wash, and in fact do 
all the work that a woman has to do 
in the house. Such knowledge by each 
of the other’s work would create mu- 
tual understanding of little annoyances 





AROUND THE TABLE 


which else might lead to serious trou- 
ble. I live on a farm and if I had a 
wife I should want one who could take 
care of the stock if I was away or 
sick, and I should be glad to do the 
work in the house if she wanted to go 
away or was sick. I could cook, make 
butter, wash up floors and even get 
supper for company, and every farmer 
ought to be able to do the same. I 
believe if men would help more in the 
house there would be fewer discon- 
tented wives.—[Maine Farmer. 





Our Account Book—Every article 


of expense in our home, from a spool 
of thread to a ton of hay is recorded. 
Likewise every cent of our daily sales, 
from a pint of milk to a pig or a cow 
is also entered. At the close of each 
month these columns are footed up. 
We know what our expenses have 
been and what our income has been. 
A tenth of the income is counted out 
for the Lord’s work. The other nine- 
tenths go where most needed, for the 
table, the wardrobe or the outdoor 
expenses. This is an easy plan to 
have the “collection envelope” ready 
on every Sabbath morning for. the 
current expenses of our local church 
and a ready surplus for other offerings 
to extend His work elsewhere. Try it, 
sisters.—[S. B. C., Kansas. 


Cured in the Beginning—Such work 
as milking, tending fresh meat, hoe- 
ing gardens and carrying water from 
a distance is not for women. How 
many women are to-day old, wrinkled 
and broken down, tired and worn out, 


while their partners are strong and 
robust. Why? Because when they 
first entered upon married life, 


healthy, strong and eager to help, they 
began to do work beyond their 
strength. As time has gone on this 
work has been left to them Those 
who are just beginning the matrimo- 
nial life should stop and reflect. No 
man wants his wife old and wrinkled 
before her time. Don’t begin such 
work and there will be fewer old young 
women and more young old ladies. If 
this work is left to the man at the be- 
ginning, he will always find time to do 
it.—[M. B. G. 





A Disease to Be Fought—Discontent 
is a disease, the worst that human 
flesh is heir to. And I, dear Tablers, 
have had a full run of it. My story 
is not new. Married when 17 to a 
man of my own choice, I should by 
rights have been contented and 
happy. But he took me home to live 


with his father and mother. From 
that day to this I have not lived—I 
have existed. But I will not be 


weighed down by external things, for 
in the inner life of the soul, .where 
dwells the good, true and beautiful, 
there is no discontent, and I shall rise 
above the petty trials of life if I so 
will and so can every child of earth. 
Discontent is a disease to be fought 
vigorously, for by its slow, insidious 
growth, it in time will mar and ruin 
the most beautiful nature and sweet 
disposition. To become unlovely in 
mind, disposition or character, is to 
become unloved. Dear sister Tablers, 
we cannot afford to be unloved, for 
love is the sum total of true happi- 
ness.—[A. B. C., Maine. 


Kick Out the Old Wash Tub and buy 
an O K washing machine. Don’t com- 
pel your wife to be a drudge. She 
needs the time spent im rubbing and 
rinsing in other home duties, espe- 
cially the care of the children and her 
own development. Then, too, the O K 
washer is much easier on the clothes 
than the washboard. Soak the clothes 
over night in soft water. In the morn- 
ing wring thoroughly and place in the 
machine with boiling soapsuds, and 
turn them a few minutes. The clothes 
will come out clean, and free from in- 
jury. The lid is steam tight, thus 
keeping the water hot. Ball bearings 
insure easy and noiseless running. The 
red cypress lumber used in the body 
of the machine results in a lasting ma- 
chine. Cut loose from the old meth- 
ods which handicap you and make 
wash day so long. There is no time 
like the present to get in line and 
lighten household duties. Get your 
wife an O K. The H. F. Brammer 
Mfg Co, Davenport, Ia, will send you 
their booklet and circulars about their 
machines if you will mention this 
paper. 4 
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Tippity Toes. 


BOSTON TRANSCRIPT. 


Round the world a wizard goes, 
Creeping soft, old Tippity Toes! 

Oh curious things to us all he does! 
The baby's hair was a yellowish fuzz, 
But Tippity Toes, with a magic twirl, 
Turned it into a golden curl. 


He stretches the children, one and all, 

The thin grow fat, and the short ones 
tall; 

O’er small boys and girls such a spell 
he weaves, 

Their arms shoot out of their jacket 
sleeves. 


He played on grandpa a saucy trick; 

Why, grandpa’s hair was once brown 
and thick, 

And now it is thin and as white as 
the snows, 

All the work of old Tippity Toes! 


He tiptoes about in his silent way, 

And changes yesterday into to-day; 

Listen, you'll hear him, tick-tock, tick- 
tock— 

Tippity Toes at work with the clock. 


Some day, he will cut off my curls, no 
doubt, 

With the scythe mamma says that he 
carries about; 

For, would you believe it? he’s made 
a plan, 

To turn me into a great, big man! 





The middle and lower class Russians 


chew sunflower seeds, instead of to- 
bacco or gum. The czarina sent a vast 
quantity of these seeds to the Man- 


churian army recently as a present. 











COFFEE HEART 


Very Plain in Some People. 


A great many people go on suffering 
from annoying ailments for a long 
time before they can get their own 
consent to give up the indulgence 
from which their trouble arises. 

A gentleman in Brooklyn describes 
his experience, as follows: 

“I became satisfied some months 
ago that I owed the palpitation of the 
heart, from which I suffered almost 
daily, to the use of coffee, (I had been 
a coffee drinker for 30 years) but I 
found it very hard to give up the 
beverage. 

“T realized that I must give up the 
harmful indulgence in coffee but I felt 
the necessity for a hot table drink, 
and as tea is not to my liking, I was at 
a loss for awhile, what to do. 

“One day I ran across a very sensi- 
ble and straightforward presentation 
of the claims of Postum Food Coffee, 
and was so impressed thereby that I 
concluded to give it a trial. My expe- 
rience with it was unsatisfactory till T 
learned how it ought to be prepared 
—by thorough boiling for not less than 
15 or 20 minutes. After I learned that 
lesson there was no trouble. Postum 
Food Coffee proved to be a most pala- 
table and satisfactory hot beverage, 
and I have used it ever since. 

“The effect on my health has been 
most salutary. It has completely cured 
the heart palpitation from which [ 
used to suffer so much, particularly 
after breakfast, and I never have a 
return of it except when I dine or 
lunch away from home and am com- 
pelled to drink the old kind of coffee 
because Postum is not served. I find 
that Postum Food Coffee cheers and 
invigorates while it produces no harm- 
ful stimulation.’"’ Name given by Pos- 
tum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 

Ten days’ trial proves an eye opener 
to many. 

Read the little book “The Road to 
Wellville” in every pkg. 
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You want to know 
how to get. my lamp- 
chimneys. 

(1) Your grocer sells 
them, if he is fit to 
your grocer; may be 
he don’t. 

(2) If you'll write 
me, I’ll send you my 
Index; that tells every- 


thing. 


MacseETH, Pittsburgh. 


A KALAMAZOO 
DIRECT TO YOU 


We wil? send you direct from 
MH our factory, freight prepaid, 
y any Kalamazoo Stove or 
Range ona 


360 Days 
Approval 


Test 


If not as represent- 

ed the range or 
stove is to be returned at 
our expense. We save you 
from 20% to 40%, because 
we give you 


Lowest Factory Prices 


cutting out all dealers’, jobbers’, middlemen’s 
and agents’ profits. We ‘are the only stove manu- 
facturers in the world who sell their entire prod- 
uct direct to the user. We guarantee quality 
under a £20,000 bond. 


Send Postal for Catalog No. 100 


describing full line of ranges, cook 
stoves and heaters of all kinds 
KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., MFRS., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
We fit all our ranges and cook stoves 
with our patent oven thermometer 
which makes baking easy. 
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**LET THE CHILD’S Peer GROW ‘AS 

THEY SHOULD.” 
Box, Russia and Patent Calf and Kid, 

Infants’, to 8, 1. 50 Misses’, 11 to 2, $2.00 

Child's, 83te 11, 1.75 Gir's’, 24 to 6, 2.50 
Add 25 cents for delivery. 

Oak Soles sewed with new Richardson Short 
Ss giv b and 


DUCATOR 


styles for Men, Women, 
Boys and Children. 


Ask your de 
for Educators or send to us. 
ake no imitation. 
Educator Rubbers 
fit Educator Shoes. 


RICE & HUTCHINS 
SHOEMAKERS 
8 HicH St., BosToNn 


PATENTS Sze se 
We Make Cuts 


DESIGNS 
HALF TONES 
LINE CUTS 
ELECTROTYPES 
High Grade Moderate Price 
Quick Service 
Rr eK 


PHELPS PUBLISHING CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 




















| have never seen any 





OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


Laith anaM 
cil a ay” y 
ept House = 


By Alice A. Smith. 
CHAPTER IV. 


VJ ITH a very grave face, Edith 
was going about the work in 
the kitchen when she was 

startled by a figure at the door. It was 

a plump little figure in an ill-fitting 

green calico wrapper, over which was 

pinned a gorgeous flowered apron. The 

iatter had evidently been made in a 

great hurry, for it was mostly put to- 

xether with pins, especially the large 
bib and shoulder ruffles, which were 

“, rude imitation of Edith’s. On the 

head was a wig of curled hair, which 

lad once formed a part of a carraige 
cushion, and a large red handkerchief 

helped to hold both the wig and a 

black false face in place. 

The figure solemn!y curtsied. ‘‘Ah’se 
Dinah, honey, and ah'se come to do 
the wuk, and let you get some fresh 
air.”’ 

In spite of herself, 
a peal of laughter. ‘“O, May!” she 
said, ‘you gave me such a start.” 

“Well! I had to do something,” she 
replied, ‘‘You were in danger of get- 
ting nervous prostration over a dozen 
spoiled biscuits.’’ 

“Tt wasn’t the biscuits, but I thought 
I knew and I didn’t. I shall not rest 
until I understand about cream tartar 
and soda.”’ 

“But come, 








Edith burst into 


I want to go over to 
tose Cady’s. I am so anxious to have 
them see the Hillside farm cooking 
class,”’ said May. 

This Edith was very willing to do. 
She liked Rose very much, and besides 
she hoped to get a little information 
from Mrs Cady about baking powder. 
Eut Edith had too much of the good 
housekeeper about her to go off leav- 
ing an empty bread box and no pro- 
vision for filling it. So she sent May 
to the cellar for yeast. She already 
had a quart of scalded milk in the 
mixing bowl, and to it she added two 
tablespoons of lard and a tablespoon 
each of salt and sugar, taking great 
pains to measure the spoons level full. 

“What do you need all those things 
for?’ asked May curiously. Edith had 
learned her lesson well. ‘‘Milk makes 
a better flavored and more nutritious 
bread than-.water,”’ she recited. ‘‘We 
first scald it to kill the germs it con- 
tains, which make it turn sour, then 
we cool it that it may not kill the 
yeast. The sugar is good food for the 
yeast, and gives it a start. The salt 
is to flavor it, and besides we need 
salt in our food. Wheat contains some 
fat, but we loose this when we make 
it into fine flour; the lard replaces 
the fat, and also helps to make the 
crust tender.” 

May was awed and 
this information so 
“Because it needs it,’’ 
she was accustomed to, 
asked questions like the 
laid two articles down 
in front of May, saying, 
yeast.”’ 

One was 
white crackers, 
of thick, foamy 
pungent smell. 

‘“‘Are you quite sure they are yeast?” 
was Edith’s puzzled question. 

“T am perfectly sure that they are, 
said May, with slow emphasis, “and 
in my long and varied experience, I 
other kind. With 
one or the other, mother supplies her 
family with daily bread.’ 

“Has your experience taught you 
anything about how much to use?” 
asked Edith. 

On this point May was ignorant, so 
Edith selected the dry yeast as being 
the most like the kind to which she 
was accustomed, and soaking two 
small cakes of it in a little water, 
she added one cup of cold water to 
the milk in the bowl, felt it carefully 
with her finger, ‘and finding it just 
warm, she stirred in yeast and flour 
till too stiff to stir. She gave it a 
thorough beating with the spoon, then 
wrapping it up to keep warm, the girls 
threw on their wraps and were off 
through the woods. 

How Rose and her mother laughed 
at Dinah’s appearance, and they 
laughed still harder at all their expe- 


amused at all 
seriously given. 
was the reply 
when she 
above. She 
on the table 
“Here is the 


a package of hard, dry, 


and the other a jugful 
liquid with a queer, 


” 


riences, which May took pains to 
make as funny as possible. Mrs Cady 
was making cake, and Edith watched 
closely how she used the cream tartar 
and soda. 

When Edith remarked that she had 
started bread just before they came 
out, good Mrs Cady had hard work to 
keep from laughing outright. “My 
dear child, bread should be mixed over 
night,” she said. “That bread can’t 
be baked till midnight.’’” And when 
Edith told her of the five-hour bread 
she made at home, she shook her head 
doubtfully. ‘it may be the climate, 
or it may be the yeast,”’ she said. “‘But 
you can’t do that here.” 

When the girls finally left, 
ried with them a promise from Rose 
to visit them next day, and some 
bread, cake and cold roast pork from 
their kind neighbor. 

The bread showed not the slightest 
appearance of rising. Edith warmed 
some flour and started to knead it to 
hurry up matters. May looked on in 
admiration, as her cousin took hold of 
the dough and drew it toward her and 
pressed it back with the hand, till the 
sticky mass became a ball of elastic 
dough. 

“It looks easy,’ said May. 
tried but once and then—” her expres- 
sive face spoke her disgust. “I never 
could tell how it happened. I thought 
I could do it all right. I went to take 
it from the bowl, and while I was 
scraping it free from there, it got 
sticking to the board, and when I tried 
to scrape it from the board, it ran 
down the front and got on my apron. 
I did not knew it was there, and so it 
dropped around on the floor. Then [ 
put in my hands to turn it over, and 
with every tcuch it stuck worse. My 
sleeves were rolled up to my shoul- 
ders, but that old dough crept from 
my hands to my elbows, and then up 
to my shoulders where it glued my 
sleeves tight. Then my nose itched, 
and I forgot the dough, and put un 
my hand and some got on my face. I 
had to yell for mother, and the first 
step she took into the kitchen, she 
stuck fast to the floor. The dough 
had spilled itself all over everything, 
en the water pail, the dipper handle, 
the stove lifter and the doorknobs, 
for, of course, I had to touch those 
places as I worked. When mother go: 
herself loose, she stepped carefully 
over to me, and taking a knife scraped 
me down, then she took me to the 
sink and washed me off. She _ just 
shut her lips tight and never said a 
word, and as soon as she was done 
with me, I sneaked away upstairs and 
changed my clothes I’ve never men- 
tioned kneading bread again.”’ 

Hour after hour they watched the 
bread. When Mr Weeks had gone to 
bed, they closed the kitchen door and 
walked about gently that he might not 
know how late they were up. Some- 
time after twelve, two very tired and 
sleepy girls made their way cautious- 
ly up the back stairs, but it was good 
bread, for Edith’s uncle said so. 

[A chicken pot pie is the appetizing 
topic of next week’s lesson. May 
learns why the chicken should sim- 
mer and not cook furiously and Edith 
solves the puzzle of cream tartar and 
soda.—The LEditor.] 


they car- 


“T never 


Right 0’ Way. 


A. H. D. 


Dick’s father rides a 
carriage 

Drawn by horses fine 

and tall, 
Charlie’s 

rides one 

Without any horse at 4 
all. 


And father 


And Artie rides a bicy- 
cle, 

And Morris, 
Fred— 
But I wouldn’t swap 
with the lot o’ them, 
When all is done and 

said. 


too, and 


Give me my father’s carriage 
And a drive o’er shining rails! 


Heigho to the breeze, good-bye to the Oh, ride on your 


trees! 
This is the ship that sails! 


A Little Boy’s Confession, 


HELEN M. RICIFARDSON. 


It happens when I go to bed 

With naughty thoughts within my 
head, 

The room looks- dark an’ seems to be 

All full of shapes that glare at me, 

An’ point their fingers out, an’ say: 

“This is the boy that lied to-day!” 

I cuddle down an’ try to sleep, 

But still those voices seem to keep 

A sayin’ out there in the dark: 

“He lied to-day’’ an’ then I hark 

To hear if mother’s anywhere 

A listenin’ to those voices there. 

I’ve somethin’ in my breast 
thumps, 

An’ makes me 
jumps, 

At every tiny little noise 

I wonder if all girls an’ 

Feel this way if they’ve 

A lie before they 


that 


turn, with starts an’ 


boys 
ever said 
went to bed. 


The Dog That Apologized. 
M. E. F. 





Walking along one 
streets of my home 
thrown down by two dogs. They had 
been having a frolic in the middle 
of the street, when, ‘suddenly hearing 
their master’s whistle, they rushed 
pell mell down a side street just as I[ 
reached the middle of the crossing. 
Not noticing me in their eager chase, 
the dogs ran against me with such 
force as to swing me around and 
throw me on my back aéross the pave- 
ment. 

I was half stunned by the fall. 
fore I could rise one of the dogs came 
back and stood close by looking at 
me with a very anxious face. He was 
a hound and I remember the long 
wrinkles in his face as I opened my 
eyes and saw him standing over me 
with a look that seeemd to say, “I am 
so sorry—are you much hurt?” 

In the meantime a young lady had 
dropped her armful of books and par- 
cels to run to my assistance. She 
helped me rise and brushed the dust 
from my clothing. The dog stood by 
watching proceedings very intently, 
looking first at the young lady then at 
me until he saw that I could walk 
Then a complete change passed over 
his countenance. The anxious look 
departed and he trotted off to join his 
master with a relieved and happy ex- 
pression that very plainly said “I am 
so glad I did not hurt her.” 

—_— <> —-—- — 

Ford of Reading—I live on a farm 
of 30 acres. We have three cows, four 
pigs and two horses. I have four cats 
for pets. I used to have a dog, but 
he was accidentally killed. I have 
about a quarter of a mile to walk to 
get to school. The walk is very pleas- 
ant on a nice morning. I am in the 
seventh grade. I am very fond of read- 
and I have about 100 books. On> 
Christmas presents was Wash- 
ington Irving's works. I am also fond 
of music, and I am taking piano les- 
“ons. My greatest ambition is to go 
t» college when [ am old enough. 
[Uong Island Girl. 


of the principal 
town. I was 


Be- 


ing 


of my 


We shriek a defiant warning, 

We're coming! Get out o’ our way! 
wheels on your aute- 
mobiles, 

But we have the 


right o’' way! 








A Folding Work Table. 


WEBB DONNELL. 

This work table is so simple in con- 
struction that the home carpenter can 
readily make 
one. Fig I, 
shows the table 
as it stands 
complete and 
unfolded ready 
for use. The top 
tc of half-inch boards. It should be 3 
eet in length and 19 inches wide. It 
can be made of two boards neatly 
joined together, or of several narrow- 
sy strips, for there are two cleats 
screwed across each end on the under 








Fig! 


side, outside the crosspieces that have 
the legs inserted in them, as can be 
see in Fig III. 

These crosspieces are placed there 
especially to keep the legs of the table 
firmly in place when the table is un- 
folded; but they also serve nicely as 
cleats to hold the top together. Fig 
II shows how the legs are held in 
place, the upper ends being inserted in 
holes bored in the crosspieces. 


The legs may well be made of the 
bamboo sticks from broken 





END VIEW AND UNDER SIDE. 
fishing poles, 6r smooth, round sticks 
ni be used if preferred. These 
crosspieces, with legs inserted, are 
hinged to the underside of the table in 
such a position that when they are un- 
folded they will rest against the cleats 
at either end. This is shown plainly 
in Fig II! 

Beneath the center of the table a 
ip of wood the size of one of the 
eats is placed lengthwise of the 
table and serewed firmly in this posi- 
tior To this are screwed the two flex- 
strips that keep the legs in posi- 
n n unfolded. <A slight shoulder 
is made near the outer ends of these 
flexible strips that fits up against the 
pir of wood in which the legs are 
inserted. When the legs are to be 
folded up against the table, the end 
of the flexible strip is raised, which 
releases the hinged piece. This is also 
shown in Fig III. A thin strip of ash 
will answer best for the flexible strip. 
The top of such a table may well 
be of such wood as will look well fin- 
ished in its 
> natural state. 
a Give it a good 
coat of linseed 
oil, and rub to 
a dull polish with a woolen cloth. 
uch a table, when folded, can be 
stowed away behind a door, occupy- 
ing hardly more space than the width 
of a couple of boards. 


Pure Water Wherever Needed. 


W. T. MASSEY, DELAWARE. 





WH Leg 





Early in life, when forced to take 
2 weekly bath in an ordinary washtub, 
I resolved that if I ever became able 
to possess a home and farm of my 
own, I would endeavor to have an 
ample water supply, and have a bath- 
room that would compare favorably 
With those used by my city relatives. 

Having procured a home and farm, 


I cast about me for the water supply. 
Having no running streams or good 
springs, I was forced to resort to wells. 


After some study I dug a well at one 
end of my stable, erected a windmill 
over it and placed the storage tank 
in the gable end of stable, then piped 
to wherever wanted. This plan has 
now been in operation eight years. It 
has given entire satisfaction, with but 
very little subsequent or additional 
expense for repairs. 

The only flaw I can now find is the 
close proximity of well to stable. The 
water is pure and fine, no stable taints, 
but the moisture arising from the well 
is decaying the sill and ends of weath- 
erboards over or at one side of the 
Ve 

The tank (1200-gallon capacity), is 
erected in gable of stable, nearly di- 


THINK IT OVER 


rectly under the mill. It is made of 
2-inch cypress. The inflow and out- 
flow are both inside stable, 1%-inch 
inflow and 1%-inch outflow. The ad- 
vantages of this inside tank are sev- 
eral: Water cooler in summer and 
warmer in winter; tank not being ex- 
posed, will last much longer; by pack- 
ing hay or straw around it early in 
winter, no ice ever forms in tank. 

The leads of pipes were put under 
ground from 2% to 3 feet and in 
passing from farm buildings to resi- 
dence, pass directly through the house 
well in which there is a stop and 
waste, so if necessary water can be 
shut from dwelling and leaked back 
into house well. This is quite neces- 
sary, when making repairs, etc. 

From this plant pure water is ob- 
tainable in feed room of horse stable, 
cow stable, pigsty, hotbeds in garden, 
henhouse, carriage house, dooryard, 
cellar, kitchen, where connection is 
made with range and last but not 
least, a bathroom on second floor. This 
plant cost about $250, and after using 
it eight years, I can see but few im- 
provements that could be made. The 
principal one would be to erect a 
small building for the windmill, put- 
ting the mill on top and tank in sec- 
ond story, so it can be packed around 
with straw in winter, lower room for 
workshop or tool or dairy pur- 
poses. This plant has afforded all the 
water needed and we use a good deal 
for spraying purposes. 


One Way to Raise Funds. 


MRS GEORGE GRAY. 








For churches, tired of the regula- 
tion suppers and socials, sales and 
solicitations, an experience meeting 
has several strong features to recom- 
mend it. It arouses interest and fur- 
nishes amusement; there is not much 
labor needed to carry it out; all have 
an equal share in it, and last but not 
least you know beforehand just how 
much it will add to the finances, 

It is best to appoint a committee to 
ask people to earn a dollar for the 
church, and be prepared to tell at a 
public meeting just how they earned it. 

Talents heretofore undreamed of will 
unfold for the good cause, and the re- 
citals will furnish a very enjoyable 
evening. At one such meeting I at- 
tended one woman said that she 
earned her money by cutting her hus- 
band’s hair. He said she soon wanted 
to cut it every day. One gentleman 
shaved himself, and another didn’t 
shave at all. A modest little woman 
on the back seat arose and said that 
all winter she had sat in the back 
row and worn her old bonnet, while 
the sisters who had new ones occu- 
piel the front pews. Some made and 
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SHE WANTED TO CUT HIS HAIR EVERY DAY. 


sold candy, baked, brewed or 
scrubbed. 

It is best to have some special ob- 
ject in view, as people take a livelier 
interest. Sometimes a supper or ice 
cream sale in connection with it will 
add materially to the proceeds. 





I have brought up a large family of 
children, teaching them that all hon- 
egt work is a blessing and that there 
is no distinction in honest work in the 
sight of honest men and women.— 
[Mrs L. C. A. 





Silver Greys 


are the best Prints; and the Standard 
because their coloring is absolutely fast. 
The patterns are beautiful and of great variety 


and the cloth is the best woven. 


Ask your dealer for 
Simpson-Eddystone Silver Greys. 


Sold by thousands of dealers for over half a 

century. 

EDDYSTONE, Three generations of Simpsons have made Simpson 
Prints. 


PRINTS The Edaystone Mig Co (Sole Makers) Philadelphia 


The WHITE LILY| 


The World-Wide Washing Machine 


Sold in Every Quarter of the Globe 


LARGEST SALES—— BEST RESULTS 
HIGH SPEED DOES IT 


Send us the name of your Hardware Dealer and he 
will let you have one on 30 days’ trial FREE. 


WHITE LILY WASHER CO., No. 3 Champlain St., Toledo, 0. J 


7m PRICE EXPLAINED 


FOR $6.00 TO $15.00, stoves similar te the 
range illustrated hereon have been often A MA, 
How steel ranges can be offered at these prices and 
why we can sell the highest grade blue polished steel 
fanges in the world at much lower prices than aay 
other house is ail explained in our new Rig Free Spe- 
Cial Stove Catalogue. Cut this advertisement out 
4 send it to us and you will receive by return mail 
sree, pes tpaid, our new especial stove catalogue full 
describing this handsome steel range with high shelf, 
warming closet, deep porcelain lined reservoir, rich 
nickel trimmings as well as the most complete line of 
highest grade stoves and ranges made in the 
world, all shown in large, handsome halftone illustra- {2 
tions, ‘full descriptions and all priced at prices much § 
lower than any other house can possibly make, prices 
b= will astonish and please you. With the big free 
suave O@ a oe you w os Seorsve the most Wonderfully Lib- 
eral ve er ever heard of, a new and marvelous proposition. Why we can sell at muc’ we than 
others will be fully ex lained. We will explain why we can ship your stove the day poy yf = 
pal —_— A a2 — ¢ inde 4 Bcf eee to nothing. You will get our free trial offer, safe and prompt 
= =i Siained. v We Sen ag h | whet then ant al eon 
a . w ell you just whe @ freight will am any stove 
FREIGHT F "PREPAID * town. Don’t think of buying a stove of any Mind d, at smeunt to om an you phe 
this catalogue. you can’t use a cook stove or fine steel range at any price, call hbor’s 
Steontion to tuts Srectineeent. Don’t fail to wees now 7 a= Ad + zanecial a e a 0, free: ye all our 
anew offers, all the marvelous price surprises, everything will tel AGO some 


ougit to know. “Address: SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., | CHIC 
Banner Lye 








































































































THE SOUTHERN FARMER'S 
EVERY-OTHER-DAY NEWSPAPER 


A Condensed Daily 
Monday-\V ednesday-Saturday 


This is the greatest newspaper prop- 
osition ever made to the Southern 
people. The Tri-Weekly practically 
amounts to a condensed Daily at the 
price of a Weekly. Foreign and Do- 
mestic News and Market Reports will 
be given in full. Editorially, the Tri- 
Weekly will advocate the same doce 
trines, political and industrial, that 
The Constitution has so forcibly up- 
held in the past. In a literary vein 
will be much of entertainment. This 
is a remarkable proposition—156 pa- 
pers for only $1, less than two-thirds 
of a cent a copy. 

THE WEEKLY CONSTITUTION. 


The price is reduced to 50 cents a 
year, and will be issued Monday. This 
{is only half the previous price. 


THE SUNNY SOUTH. 


A great Southern literary Weekly. 
Its serial stories from the best au- 
thors; its household department; short 
stories; sketches, and columns of sun- 
shine make it indispensable to every 
Southern home. 

The Tri-Weekly Constitution and 
Sunny South only $1.25. 

The Weekly Constitution and Sunny 


in handy cans 


There are any number of uses for Banner 
Lye, and the patented safety package makes 
it convenient to handle, 

Banner Lye has no equal as a cleaner and 
disinfectant. It not only makes your home 
safe against the dangers of dirt and disease- 
germs, but makes your milk-pans, butter- 
tubs and dairy sweet and sanitary. 

Don’t confuse Banner Lye with old-style 
lye. It is odorless and colorless, safe, quick 
and cheap, 


For soap-making 


the grease from your kitchen can be used to good ad. 
vantage with a 1o-centcan of Banner Lye. Noboil- 
ing or large kettles are needed; in ten minutes you 
have 10 pounds of good hard soap or 20 gallons of 
soft soap. 

Write for booklet “ses of Banner Paeill and give us 
your grocer’s name should he not have it 


The Penn Chemical Works Philadelphia USA 








CURED TO STAY CURED. 
Attacke stopped permanently. Cause removed. Breath- 
ing organs and nervous system restored. Symptoms never 
return. No medicines needed afterwards. 21 years of | South, $0.75. 


success treating a and Hay Fever. 58,000 patients. 
J. Free. Very interesting. 
Write P, HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N. ¥. | five. 


$100 a month. 
PATEN ITS = high est omy references 


A Free Subscription for a club of 
Get an agency and make $50 to 
Send to-day for a free 





sample copy. 


THE CONSTITUTION, Atlanta, Georgia. 





THE TRI-WEEKLY 
CONSTITUTION 


$1.00 A YEAR 














and the Rheumatism’s gon 





These Men's shoes 
are high in every 
respect, save price. 
Their price does not 
begin to express 
their value to any 

man who appreciates wearing 
nice looking, fine fitting, and 
strongly made shoes. 

MADE OF CHOICE LEATHERS 
In many styles to satisfy every taste. 


If not found do not accept some 
imitation, but write us, and we will 
see that you are supplied. 


HUCKINS, TEMPLE & WOOD 
Only Makers ~ BOSTON 


Absolutely cured, Never toreturn, 
A Boon to sufferers, Acts like magic, 
Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 


Dr.E.M.Botot, Box 590, Augusta,Me. 


























ECZEMA "Pramanenrey. CURED 
Old reliable German treatment. Diagnosis free. Write, 
GERMAN MEDICAL OU., Dept. C, Rochestor, N. Y¥. 





Military Goods NEW and old anctioned to 
F. Bannerman, 579 B’w'y, N.Y. lic Cat'l'g m'l'd 6c 


HOMESTEAD 
FARM SHOES 


GOV’ REVOLVERS, GUNS, SWORDS, 





qn 


Made to stand the hard rubs the farmer 


gives his shoes. Specially selected hard 
wear leather. Soles, double fastened by 
stitching and brass screws. Sent express 
paid to any part of the Union for $2.25. 
Made by Rice & Hutchins, makers of good 
shoes for over a third of a ont 
Send for free catalogues of Old Homestead, 
Waterking Shedwater, Hard Knocks Shoes, 
each best for the purpose intended. 
AWARDED GRAND PRIZE 
at St. Louis Exposition 
RICE & HUTCHINS, 8 High St., Boston. 


FOR INFORMATION: 


As to Fruit and Trucking Lands, Grazing Lands, Sot! 
and Climate in Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama and Florida and along the 


ATLANTIC COAST 
LINE RAILROAD 


Write to WILBUR McCOY, Agricultural 
and Immigration Agent, Jacksonville, Florida. 


A SAFE INVESTMENT 


in connection with our own business, that ap- 
peals to those who want to combine entire 
safety to principal with a fair rate of interest. 
It is not a speculation, Backed by many years 
of uninterrupted success and dividends, 


The Financial Proposition 


Six per cent dividends, payable 3 per cent in 
January, 3 per cent in July. 

Preferred as to both dividends and assets. 

Ranks first for safety and stability, 

Widely held among conservative investors, 

Most popular among those who know most 
about it. 

Safe, and pays nearly twice as much as sav- 
ings banks, 

A security for wife, child, trustees, etc. 

If this matter appeals to you, full particulars 
will be mailed upon request, which should state 
the amount that may possibly be available for 
this purpose. Not less than $12 nor more than 
$1200 accepted from any one investor. since our 
desire is to interest the many, rather than the 
few. Address 

HERBERT MYRICK 
President and Editor, Orange Judd Co. 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City. 























See CUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 





A CORNER FOR 


From the Farmer’s Point of View. 


H- T- WHEELER. 
“It's fine to be a farmer, 
And breathe the country 
So said the city broker, 
At the agricultural fair. 
Sez I, “Suppose you try 
To turn about is fair; 
You take the farm an’ run it— 
I'll take your office chair. 


air!” 


it; 


“But just a word of warning 
Before we make the trade— 
Don't hug the stove in winter, 
Or in summer seek the shade, 
But just get out and hustle, 
In the snow and in the sun, 
Or a year from now will find you 
Where to-day you have begun,” 


Sez he, “I'll raise my taters.’’ 

Sez I, ‘An’ if you do, 

You will have to hoe, an’ bug ’em, 
An’ cultivate ’em too 

An’ then you'll have a field of corn 
In nice long even rows, 

3ut mind, you'll have to plant it, 
And scare away the crows. 


“°'Tis fun to be a farmer 
In the good old summer time; 
Hayin’ sounds well in meter, 
And a scythe swings well in rhyme. 
But when you strike a hornet’s nest, 
You're apt to drop it flat, 
An’ ‘hump it’ for the river, 
Without stoppin’ for your hat. 


“On frosty winter mornings 
You cannot lie abed— 

There are cows you must be milking, 
And sheep that must be fed. 

And then you'll have to chop some wood 
To keep the fire going, 

And haul it up on frosty days 
And saw it while it’s snowing. 


“Some folks will say, a farmer 
Does not need to go to school; 
That idea is exploded— 
‘The exception proves the rule.’ 
Where one uneducated man* 
Has somehow made it pay, 
There’s twenty unsuccessful who 
Are working by the day. 


‘“‘A man must leave the time-worn ruts, 
In which his father trod; 

Must learn the soil’s constituents, 
Must know what's in the sod. 

The farming world in general, 
Has come to the belief 

That a man to be a farmer 
Must have brains as well as beef. 


“Tt’s fine to be a farmer, 
But kindly let me say, 
If you want to be successful 
You must hustle night and day. 
Now you need not contradict me 
And say this is not so, 
For I was born and raised a farmer 
An’ I guess I ought to know.” 
——_—_.>______—_—_ 


Some Misunderstood Friends 
WALDO. 


It is a lamentable fact that on the 
majority of farms the appearance of a 
hawk or an owl is the signal for a 
scramble for the gun. This is because, 
unfortunately, these birds occasionally 
ure tempted by a plump chicken to raid 
the poultry yard. These predatory 
acts have given the two tribes a bad 
name, which all the good they do does 
not offset. This is due to the fact that 
the loss of a chicken is almost inva- 
riably observed, while countless thou- 
sands of rats, mice, gopher, moles, etc, 
are destroyed by these birds, unob- 
served by the farmer and his boys. 

Out of 255 stomachs of the screech 
owl examined, none contained pigeons 
or poultry, and 80% of them mice, in- 
sects and English sparrows. Of 572 
specimens of the barred owl, long and 
short eared owls, 1 1-5% contained poul- 
try or game birds, 9% small wild birds, 
52% mice and 26% insects. The great 
horned owl is the one black sheep in 
this family. Dr Fisher in his United 
States bulletin on hawks and owls 
points out how great would be the 
injury to the farmer and gardener if 
owls should be exterminated. Certain- 
ly we should befriend in every way 
possible the four first varieties men- 
tioned, of whom four out of every five 
individuals dine on mice and insects. 

Of the hawks, more are the farmers 
allies than his enemies. The marsh 
hawk kills an incalculable number of 
mice and vermin. All of the data thus 
far secured shows that this species 
of hawk lives very largely on a class of 
rodents which do farmers and fruit 
growers a great amount of damage. 
Once in a great while a chicken will 
be carried off by this bird, but this 
is but slight compensation for the good 
the same individual has accomplished 


ALL 


in the destruction of vermin. The same 
is true of the red shouldered hawk and 
the red tailed hawk, both of which are 
universally called chicken hawks, a 
mame they have never earned and 
which is working them irreparable 
damage. An examination made by the 
United States department of agricul- 
ture showed that out of 220 stomachs 
of red shouldered hawks only three 
contained poultry. 

The dapper little sparrow hawk could 
very properly be called the grasshopper 
hawk, because of the great number of 
grasshoppers which he disposes of. The 
sharp shinned hawk, coopers hawk and 
gosawk are the only hawks which are 
a serious menace to the poultry yard. 
All other hawks should be encouraged 
as distinct aids to the farmer and fruit 
grower. 

Now, boys, study up your hawks and 
owls and let us see if we cannot re- 
move this stigma from would-be 
friends. Because a hawk is a hawk, or 
an owl an owl, do not ruthlessly de- 
stroy their nests or young or shoot the 
old birds. Find out first what the spe- 
cies is. Watch them feed and see how 
seldom they do any real damage and 
how often they lend their necessary aid 
in the destruction of vermin. Be just, 
boys, and just because these splendid 
big birds are known as hawks or owls, 
as the case may be, don’t get out the 
shotgun. 


A Twelve-Dollar Joke. 


GEORGIA A. CHAPMAN. 





We rented pasture to city owners of 
horses and cattle that were sent to the 
country for a few weeks’ rest and re- 
cuperation. An old gentleman, Mr K., 
brought a nice dark brown horse out 
to the pasture. There were over 50 
head there at that time. 

We women folks often attend to the 
pasture business if my husband was 
away from home, as we kept the books. 
Among some horses that we took in 
was an old bony brown horse. Mr K.’s 
horse had been on the pasture for about 
three weeks when he came out to see 
if it was all right. He went, unaccom- 
panied, down to the field and before 
very long came back leading a very 
dilapidated brown horse. 

He said to my husband, 
you not send me word that 
is sick?’ 

“I didn’t know he 
swered my husband. 

“It is your business 
torted the old gentleman. 
how badly my horse looks 
weeks.” 

He paid the pasture bill and took the 
horse away and engaged a veterina- 
rian, who made six visits at $2.per. 
Mr K. paid for each visit as it was 
made. ~ 

At the end of another week a man 
came out and said he was going into 
the pasture for his horse. 

I ascertained his name and on exam- 
ining the ledger I found that my sister 
had entered, “Mr V., June —, one old 
dark brown bony horse.” I made out 
his bill and gave it to my husband, 
giving also the written description of 
the horse. 

It was about an hour before our man 
returned, saying his horse was gone. 
My husband instantly took the cue. 
He believed that Mr K. had taken Mr 
V.’s horse. They went back to the pas- 
ture and examined every dark brown 
horse. There was Mr K.’s- horse, nice 
and fat as could be. We lost no time 
notifying Mr K. 

Although the joke was on 
was very glad to see his nice horse 
again. For quite a while after that, 
when we would meet him driving, we 
couldn’t resist saying, “Is that- your 
horse?” 


“Why did 
my horse 
was sick,” an- 
to know,” re- 
“Just see 
in three 


him, he 


———— 
Life---A Parable. 


MABEL CORNELIA MATSON. 


There came one day to the darkness 
and loneliness of this world a little 
human soul. It came into the midst of 
life and yet an invisible and impassa- 
ble barrier seemed to shut it out from 
life. Above it. was God, yet thougn 
it reached eager hands upward it could 
not touch him. It called upon His 
name but heard no answering call. It 
cried out in longing to other souls bug 
they went on their way unheeding 

And so it wandered on alone until 
one day it came upon another soul, a 


strong soul who had fainted on the way 
beneath a heavy burden. Then the 
little soul hastened and brought a cup 
of cool water and held to the other's 
lips; and the other drank and smiled 
and rose and took the little soul by’ the 
hand and they journeyed on together. 
And as they walked and talked the 
barriers that shut the little soul from 
life seemed to fall away and with its 
free hand it could touch other souls. 
From every side they smiled at him. 
God, too, seemed very near and the 
heart of the little soul sang for joy. 

Thus they journeyed on together for 
many days and nights, until one dark 
morning the little soul awoke to find 
its companior? gone. It cried aloud for 
him but only the echo of its own voice 
answered. Blindly it ran on, calling 
still. Other souls pressed near and 
strove to comfort but in vain. The 
throb of human life that had seemed 
so sweet was intolerable now. And the 
little soul threw itself down upon the 
ground and cried out in bitterness that 
death might come. 

Then God himself stooped down from 
heaven and placed around the stricken 
soul His everlasting arms. And as He 
drew it up He whispered low, ‘“‘Thou 
knowest life at last, go forth and live. 
Fear not, for I am with thee.” 

— oe 


Answers in Puzzle Contest. 
The answers to the puzzles in the 
February 18 number are as follows: 
1. Kitselman Bros. 
2. Northrup & King Co. 
3. Forrest Seed Co. 
North Electric Co. 
Abernaque Machine Works. 
Monarch Machine Co. 
Johnston Harvester Co. 
Peter Henderson & Co. 
Grover Nursery Co. 
Bradley Fertilizer Works. 
THE PRIZE WINNERS. 
A. L. Gano, Missouri. 
W. R. Jones, New York. 
Catherine Ruth Vaughn, Wis 
N. E. Chapman, Minnesota 
John J. Humphreys, N H. 
Mrs J. T. Amidon, Connecticut 
Mrs H. J. Malin, Pennsylvania 
Blanche Hawkins, Ohio. 
Laura J. Pollard, Connecticut 
Lucy Lewis, Ne York. 
aaa SEE 
Save the potato and other parings, 
cook them while getting dinner or sup- 
per and save to put with bran or tab 
scraps for a warm mash for the b.d- 
dies these cold mornings. They will 
pay you for the trouble in eggs.—[J. M. 
Carter. 
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ATTRACTIVE SEAT. 


The illustration shows a very simple 
arrangement of a broad window seat. 
Many farm houses could easily have 
such a seat adapted in the living room 
with little expense and no great amount 
of labor on the part of the home car- 
penter. A window so arranged is al- 
ways pleasing, especially to young peo- 
ple. What more delightful place could 
you imagine for the enjoyment of 2 
good book? It is the little things like 
this that go to make the home attrac- 
tive to the children and keep them 
there. 








Our Pattern Offer. 





A thoroughly practical warm weath- 
er frock for a little girl will be found 
jn the design shown in No 4656. The 
little French dresses are always be- 
coming and especially so when made 
of thin summer materials. The full 
round blouse is fitted to a shallow yoke 
which is covered by the pointed collar. 
The full gathered skirt is attached to 





Child’s French Dress, 3, 4, 


No 4656 


5, 4, 7, 8 and U years. 

a narrow belt, over which the little 
maids may wear a sash on state oc- 
casior The dress may be worn with 
a guimpe if desired. For summer wear 


ll illustrates how cleverly com- 
nd style may be combined in the 
naking of children’s frocks. 
No 6266—Pretty house gowns and 
¢ are the most convenient of 
frocks for home wear. They are the 
acme of comfort and there is no gar- 
t dear to the feminine heart as 
dainty, well-made negligee, in which 
the wearer can spend so many pleas- 
‘ ] with her books, fancywork 


t ite friends. Time was when 
the dressing sack was only a “Mother 
I * cut off, but the negligee of 
an elaboration of the Mother 





Hubbard and is but another phase in 
fashion’s progress. 

No 4658—The loose box coat in short 
three-quarter length is one of the sta- 





, No 6266—Ladies’ Negligee, 32, 34, 36, 
oS, 40 and 42-inch bust. 


ple modes for misses and girls, and a 
design that is both practical and at- 
tractive is here depicted, made up in 
tan covert. The smartly shaped shoul- 
der pieces—pocket and collar tabs add 
materially to the attractiveness of 
the mode—although if one _ pre- 
fers a plain tailored coat these 
little accessories may be omitted. The 
front is slightly double-breasted and 
the back having a seam down the cen- 
ter, insures a good fit. The sleeve is 
in coat style, finished by a pointed cuff. 
rhe mode is not only smart in de- 
sign, but simple in its construction. 
For general wear for summer these 
coats will be made of pique or linen to 
match the skirt, or for a heavy suit, 





DOMESTIC CHAT 


covert, mohair, serge or silk may be 
used. 


HOW TO ORDER. 


In ordering patterns, be sure to give 
the number and size wanted. These 
patterns are sent postpaid for 10 cents 
each. Address Pattern Department, 
this office. 





Xprons for Little Girls are easily 
made by taking twice the length of 
cloth and rounding out of the mid- 
dle for neck. Each side lay in tucks 
to fit the shoulders. It can be gath- 
ered to fit closely at waist, or left 
loose. When sides are sewed and bot- 
tom hemmed you have an apron that 
is exactly alike on both sides and can 
be worn either way and so wear even- 
ly. Neck and shoulder seams can bé 
trimmed if desired. Of course the 
armholes should be cut out a trifle.— 
[Mrs G. G. 





Oyster Pie—Make a dough the same 
as for biscuit, only a little richer; and 
roll out %4 inch: thick. Then line a 
round baking pan, bottom and sides, 
fill level full of clean white cloths, roll 
out a top crust, place it over the rags 
without pinching the edges together 
and bake in the oven. When done, 
take off the top crust, remove~the rag 
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No 4658—Misses’ or Girls’ Coat, 8, 
10 and 12 years. 


filling and put in the oysters, prepared 
as follows: Drain 1 qt oysters, heat 
the liquor, skim, add % pt sweet milk, 
and skim again after it boils. Now 
add the oysters, salt, pepper and 
ground celery seed to taste and a lump 
of butter. Thicken with 1 heaping 
teaspoon cornstarch, moistened with a 
little cold milk. Cook until thick and 
creamy. If liked, stir in a spoonful 
or two of extract of beef and a little 
tomato ketchup. Pour in the mixture 
and place the top crust over. No bak- 
ing is needed after this.—[Addie Gor- 
don. 
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THE DOOR STANDS’ WIDE OPEN. 


No Secrets--Nothing To Conceal 


EVERYTHING OPEN TO THE PUBLIC FOR INSPECTION, 


Dr. Pierce Asks Visitors to Go Through His Laboratory 
to See Process of Manufacture. 


THAT’S THE WAY HE ANSWERS THOSE WHO SNEER AND CARP AT 
“PATENT MEDICINES.” 


Dr. Pierce’s “Medical Discovery” 


which has been so well and favorably known for over a third of a 
century has nothing but pure and safe remedial ingredients entering 


“"“ mEH PROOF. 


It took Dr. Pierce many years of experience and trial to find out just 
the right proportion of the following medicinal roots and plants to 
use in his “Golden Medical Discovery ””—so that the action would 
be positively certain. This vegetable remedy can not harm the most 
delicate system—on the other hand it gives new strength and virility 
to the constitution. A safe and certain spring tonic, reconstructive 
and blood-maker. It cures stomach and bleod disorders. 

This medicine contains the non-alcoholic extracts 
of the following native plants: 


GOLDEN SEAL (Aydrastis Canadensis). B 
QUEEN’S ROOT (Siéillingia Sylvatica), 
STONE ROOT (Collinsonia Canadensis) 
CHERRYBARK (Prunus Virginiana), 
BLOODROOT (Sanguinaria Canadensis). 
MANDRAKE (Podophyllum Peltatum). 


Scientifically Prepared by Experienced Chemists at the Laboratory 
of the World’s Dispensary Medical Association, Buffalo, N. Y. 














Jay Backaches. 


gets your clothes clean without 
Ghe rubbing them to pieces. Scien- 
tific construction enables the O.K. 
to do your work quicker and bet- 


ter than any other machine on the market. Being the only 
Rotary Washer with revolving steel ball gearing, it operates 
60 easy that 
An Eight Year Old Child Can Run It 

while you're banging up the clothes. There is noescape of 
steam from the O. K. Washer, therefore, no resulting sick- 
ness. Thousandsin use, We urge that you see the O. K. at 
your local dealer's store. If he does not have it send us his 
name and we will see that you are supplied with one. 


H. F. BRAMMER MFG. CO., 
1446 Rockingham Road, Davenport, lows. 


een OS 




































Hamilton ®!FLES: 
Learn to Se A Dead Shot. 


Every American youth should know how to handle a rifle. It won’t cost you much to do 
this if you start Fith a Hamilton. Here is one of our specials—Our New Model Ne. 23. A 
—_ pail, pant gy rifle —_ 17 ote meen my nae accurate rifling. Shoots 22 cal- 
iber cartridges and has automatic loading and ejecting device. 
Every ritle tested in our shooting gallery and every one perfect. Price Only $3.00. 
Mode! 19, a good dead shot, accurate lever action, take down rifle,........Only $2.00. 
Mode! 15, same style as No. 19, but with four inch shorter bar 1.60. 
If your dealer does 
, iree, 








rel,..........-Onty $ 
Go into your hardware or sporting goods store and ask to be shown the Hamiiton Rifle. 
not have the Hamilton rifles in stock, write to us and we will send you our illustrated clreular 


Hamilton Rifle Co, 
Box 92, 

















Plymouth, Michigan 




















2 BUILD UD 


a pleasant, potent, and permanent Invigorator for WOMEN, 
CHILDREN and MEN. 


your Strength «« 


JAYNE’S TONIC 
VERMIFUGE, 











GET IT FROM YOUR DRUGGIST. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 





Royal Oak, Mich., March 19, 1904, 
Gentlemen:—After operating several makes of 
Silo Fillers in the last five years we bought one of 
your celebrated “Whirlwinds” and we think it is a 
world beater, using 3 to 6 li. p. less than any other 
to do the same work. 

We have filled a 14 x 30 silo in 6 hours andcando 
it again. We fill 20 to 30silos every fall and we 
have to “go some” to doit. We figureon filling a 
16 x 30 silo every day. We heartily recommend it 
to the farmer or thresher as the only machine to 
fill silos with, Very truly yours, 

I. L. Baldwin. 











he manage ca It’s In the Star Book 
Wilder’s} Whirlwind Silo Filler the information you've been looking for 


out for the man who wants to know. It 


is built on lines that make it a very fast worker—it's the result of years of development tells about 
and we confidently offer it as the highest attainment in a silo filling machine. It cuts or 


shreds and elevates all at one operation, and does it faster and with less power than eo & 
,any other machine on the market. Itis easy to operate ] ] « 
\ and quickly moved from place to place. Is low-down 


and handy to feed; quickly adjusted; traveling apron 
need not be taken apart when machine is moved. and they’ve been made and sold ever since 1866 and 
Has very strong fan blades, heavy gear and @ the mills made and sold the first year are running 
simple stop and reversing mechanism. Write yet. But you ought to get the book. It tells the 

for interesting free catalogue—a regular Silo story in a plain, common sense way. It was written 

Filler Dictionary. You ought to read it for glam, nate wennee — —~ it oecdlldeas these.) 

ilo Fi ood plain pictures in it to make everythi rei 

ee eee eee . It’s free. Write forit today. Just say, "Send the 


Wilder-Strong Implement Co., Star Book.” We'll know what you mean, 
Dept. 14 Monroe, Mich, FLINT & WALLING MFG. COMPANY, 
Dept. 21 86 AdamsStreet, Kendallville, Ind. 
Tanks, Towers. Pumts and all Fittings and Fixtures. 


reesei 32 YEARS SELLING DIRECT 


Excellent for Barns, Sheds, Houses, Efe, 


Horo is. chance to got'm tro-ply rooting fit af a We are the largest manufacturers of vehicles and harness in the world sell- 

ow pric © wan " i i 

this popular H. B, Brand felt roofing: and have wee ing to consumers exclusively. 
made the price exceptionally low. We can’t : 
guarantee this price will hold good always, 80 
if you need rooting for your house, barn, corn 


crib, poultry house, or for cov ering the’ sides . - 
of your building, insic le or outside, bettersend Sut chip anywhere Ser on 


n 
ROOF] N G our orderatonce. Weare the he largest roofing ett: amination and approval, 
ouse in the wor emember, this price { o i iv- 
for 1088q. ft., or 1roll of the H. B. felt oofing. as Gueventecing oath deliv 
waa é ch eapest VY my, We have other grades of roof coverings Ask ir j ery. You are out noth- 
‘ jf for free Tyr and booklet D-5, a) ing ifnot satisfiedas to 
—_ * Loomis & S5th Sta, ) ies v = . style, quality and 
price. We make 200 
styles of vehicles and noi. Cenkantes & ak 
0. \e ombination Buggy extra 
No. 544. Stanh Pri ! 59. 65 styles of harness. Stick seat to use when open ie A is 
lo. B 4. tanhope. " ce comp ete $ Our large Catalogue is desired. Price complete $52. 
3 20th good as sells for $25 more. FREE. Send for it, good as sells for $25 more. 
Century rikxhere Carriage @ Harness Mfg. Co., Elkhart, Indiana. 
Steel Ball Coupling Pivot Axle 


Cultivator Row corn | | “A BEN AQ UE’? Combination circular ang Drag: Saw Our 


Planter and Fertilizer Everything 


ARE USED TA , f 2 - a Attach Complete in on one set 


One Machine. Trucks, Sim- mre Wy if 

BY THE "vied bie 7 + Gasoline 

GOL la’s Fai Al = \ Engi 

a orld's air, ate. 

Louis. A wonderful- hg nes 

improvement in culti- 

vators, combining every 
Eepossible movement of 
gangs > wheels + 
In sending out their last specifications for eas ie ditts Tent styles. 


Oline engines for West Point, the U. S. Prcensnbite use, M’f’r’sof all kind of Ag’r’l Ime 
Department required them “‘to be Olds Engines plements, Agents wanted; write for circular. 
or equal, ” They excel all others or the U. S. The Hench & Dromgold Co., Mfrs., York, Pa. 


Government would not demand them, Write for Catalogue C. ABENAQUE MACHINE WORKS, Westminster Sta.,Vt. 


Send for catalogue of our Wizard Engine, 2 


to 8 H. P. (jump spark ignition, same as in s 
the famous Oldsmobile) the most economical 
small power engine made; fitted with either : $21.00 PRICE EXPLAINED 


um ack or direct-connected pump; ROAD 




































































Suitable for all kinds of work; orour 4 e e 
general catalog showing all sizes. H oe! n M ach f ne \ q $14, 00 te to 317.00, 
Gasoline orks, a TOP sucess. similiar to one att to 
- ponent tae g hts HAVE BEEN WIDELY ADVERTISED.|$34 (0) to $38. 00. 
vy HOW BUGGIES can be offered at these prices and why we 
sell buggies and all other vehicles at much lower prices than any 
other house is all  - explained in our Four Big Free Vehicle 


N > = = - - logues. Cut this ad. out and send to usand 
New York Agents, a —— = = . youwill receive by Fr return mail, Free, Postpaid, 
4 <7 aN Ja 





R. H. DEYO & CO., Binghamton, N. Y. ‘our Big Vehicle Catalogues showing the most 


complete line of everything in Buggies, Road 
A\ : ; Wagons, Carts, Surreys, Phaetons, jages, 


Light and Heavy Wagons, Vehicles ‘of all kinds, 
: i Sag , | ain <a i " \| WS<Z 74) illustrations,fuil descriptions andall orteeiet prices 
f les# 1 d | conceal ire & i a: yet ade : tA A yi \S uch lower than any ouse an possibly make. 
Peri ese grabs are proaaced') = 8 ao My Ny, [RY WitH THE FOUR FREE CATA- 
; , a. = —/ 








diery, all shown in large handsome halftone 


SSSA 1 PY fesse ki °; also everything in Harness, Saddles and Sad- 
with our presses than with any . sao SS TA. 
= . LOGU ES ah, D., Otter ever heard of, 


other press made. The ex- 
kre yield of juice a ee . anew and astonishing proposition. How others 
for the press. gan offer top buggies at #21.00 to #28.00 and why we can sell at much lower prices than, all others will be 
CIDER For the cultivation of Corn, Potatoes, | fully exp will explain why we ship so as to make freight charges emount rong J to nothing. 
c u es € 
HYDRAULIC PRESS Tobacco, and all kinds of root craps. An We will explain. why wre are ne only makers or dealers in the world that can s hs. i 


zoer order.» buR a PIAL acca’ eee ath ati y RECEIVED TER UR sine ne euae- 
for custom work in your effectual remover of weeds. Catalogue HEN U THE FREE CATALOGUES. 


; : Yo FOUR 
money-maker "various mailed free. HAVE YOU ANY USE. FOR A BUGGY iy $c tata tea Yona Sear rai ine 
sizes, hand or power, _ ca our oh ae or’s & mtion to 3 get THE FOU ion’t 
Sie Gasde’ per tan. ae The Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Co, | cur chis'ad\‘out and send to us and OUR BIG OST LIBERAL 
hiso Steam “Evaporator 7 Chicopée Falls, Mass. Box 120. Green. the Ne Sester Gs ci ace SEARS, ROEBUCK & t0., GHIGAGO. ILL. 
pple-butter Cookers, an - 


Gasoline Engines <a : TOWNSEND vm THE STRONGEST STEEL 
THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO. : WIRE STRETCHER! Be Pate Witte “24 eet ter 


NO. 3 MAIN STREET, MT. yy} —_ i Potts : is the most easily attached or detached a e-st: bh a8: 
ie a 1 n-hearth 
er Room 124C We. $9 Cortlandt St., New York, M. Y. mas , } ofany implement made. Stretches to c tt ee me. made ta our eteol 
- Z = 


last post as well asto any. Steel grips 3 ki+tY milis at Monessen, Pa., Ya used 




















that never slip, Can be got at any = 7 only in the manufacture of Page 
Hardware store. Write for circulars. t Fences and coiled spri 


. = Satisfaction r d. a £ 
TANDARD FARM BOOK of baying and erecting wire fence, containing small ¥-. TOWNSEND, Painted Post, NewYork. Oe ee ae” 
soft tie wires, that will not last over 3 to 5 years, try . 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY the “ FR ROST” containing heavy hard stay wires 


Lafayette Place, New York, N-¥-(J | tie rnost Wine FENCE CO. - CLEVELAND, On. | | See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 




















